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BIRDS—Books 1, 2 and 3 


TEXT-ACTIVITY BOOKS 
ee 
Elementary Grades -:- Hikers’ Clubs 
Boy and Girl Scout Groups 


This series of text-activity books provides valuable information 
to serve as a background for the study of birds and bird life, 
and to develop appreciation and sympathy for birds. In each 
book are full size illustrations of fifteen birds, coloring directions, 
authentic data, and simple new-type tests. Sixtv-four pages in 
cach book. 

By J. E. Potzger, Ph.D. and Gladys M. Friesner, M.A. 

















Birds — Book 1— Birds We See In Spring 
Lessons on the anatomy of birds. Stories of fifteen species of birds. 


Birds — Book 11—Summer Birds 
Lessons on nests. eggs and baby birds. Stories and study of fifteen species of birds 


Birds — Book I! ——\ligratory Birds 
Lessons on bird migrations. Stories on fifteen birds. 


Price per book 39 cents 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 


311 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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HAUCMACA|E 
— ) Incorporated ) 
STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS,CALLING CARDS 
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For America’s finest highway transportation... 


* TAROUGH-GREYHOUND” 





we 


Travel service unparalleled for 
convenient, low-cost transportation 
anywhere in the U.S.A. or Canada 


The words “Through-Greyhound” 
have come to mean service without 
equal for comfort and for time-saving 
on all longer trips—from city to city 
or across the continent. 

Scores of Express and Limited 
schedules daily, plus hundreds of 
other Greyhound schedules, feature 
Through No Change Buses. 


WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL TOUR FOLDER! 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, 105 W. MADISON, CHICAGO 
2, ILL. for folder describing pre-planned trips to all America! 


Name 





Address 


City & State ST-12-52 


GREYHOUND 




















Build Skills the Worktext Way with 


READING ESSENTIALS 


by ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, University of Virginia 
Stories by Betty Elise Davis 


Reading Essentials, the new Steck Reading Worktext Series, covers every 
basic skill. Each lesson begins with an interesting story followed by varied, 
stimulating, interesting types of practice materials that identify, develop, 
expand, and maintain reading skills. Learning skills is not left to chance 
learning; each skill is brought into the open and taught specifically and 
concisely. Loose-leaf tests accompany each book, and the Teacher’s Edition 
of each book provides detailed instructions for rounding out a complete 
skills program for each level. Reading Essentials may be used successfully in 
any program and with any basal series. 

Books ready January 1, 1953: 

NEW AVENUES IN READING (Grade 4) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
NEW JOURNEYS IN READING (Grade 5) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
NEW ADVENTURES IN READING (Grade 6) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
*TEACHER’S EDITION available at same price 
Books for Grades 1-3 and 7-9 to be announced later. Write for Information. 


THE Steck Company. publishers - AustIN, TEXAS 








December, Nineteen Fifty-two 











NEA Research Reports 


The OUTLOOK for public elemen- 

tary and secondary schools for 1952- 

53, as compared with 1951-52, indi- 

cates— 

an increase of about 821,000 in en- 
rollments 

an increase of 25,700 in instructional 
staff 

an increase of nearly $370,000,000 in 
current expenditures from state 
and local funds 

an increase of more than $10 in the 
average expenditure per pupil 
(ADA) 

an increase of about 5 per cent in the 
average salaries of teachers 

a decrease of about 6,000 in the num- 
ber employed on substandard cer- 
tificates 
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Aneta 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, rep! bl 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 

Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 

















ISN'T IT JUST AS SOUND . . . 


to look before you buy as it is to look before 
you leap! 


Experienced teachers ore well aware of the wide 
variation in merit of educational publications. This 
variation applies to workbooks as to your other instruc- 
tional materials and is why Harlow workbooks are most 
widely used by skilled educators. 

Be sure to “LOOK BEFORE YOU BUY.” Write 
today for your catalogue of the 240 Harlow workbooks 
tailor-made for the conscientious teacher. Better, ask 
for 30-day i copies of ks in your sub- 
jects and grades, giving the titles of your texts. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA » 
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PUBLISHED BY THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Editorial and Business Offices Broadway 

1421 Heyburn Building At Fourth Avenue 





LILLIAN LEHMAN, Acting Editor 
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the old as well as the new. This is absolutely necessary to avoid missing numbers of the Journal. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Re: School Building Financing 
We have had broad experience in 


handling school financing. 


* 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 5331 


CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 
Paducah, Ky. Telephone 3-3669 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 











See US — FIRST for 


®@ Visual Education Equipment 
@ Ari Colors & Supplies 
@ School Room Furniture 
@ School Room Supplies 
and Equipment 


Four Kentucky Stores 
to Serve You 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


117-125 S. FOURTH — WA 5161 


LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON OWENSBORO PADUCAH 
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Try The Chains In The Famous DURHAM Line 





If you have a seating chair problem, 
come in, or call us, for a demonstration 
of our DURHAM Public Seating Equip- 
ment. You need only try these well- 
built steel folding chairs to be convinced 
of their comfort and quality. 


Proven by thousands of installations. 


Try the chairs in this famous line. 
Call us TODAY! 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
T. W. Vinson, Mgr. 
116 W. Main 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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Holiday Greetings 


The members of the headquarters staff 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
wish for you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. In the words of Charles 
Dickens we send you this Christmas mes- 
sage: “And numerous indeed are the hearts 
to which Christmas brings a brief season 
of happiness and enjoyment. How many 
families whose members have been dis- 
persed and scattered far and wide, in the 
restless struggle of life, are then reunited, 
and meet once again in that happy state of 
companionship and mutual good-will, 
which is a source of such pure and un- 
alloyed delight, and one so incompatible 
with the cares and sorrows of the world, 
that the religious beliefs of the most 
civilized nations, and the rude traditions 
of the roughest savages, alike number it 
among the first days of a future state of 
existence, provided for the blest and happy! 
How many old dormant sympathies, Christ- 
mas-time awakens!” 





Not To Be Overlooked 


A Minimum Foundation Program is a 
program of educational opportunity for all 
the children in Kentucky regardless of 
where they may live. It so happens in 
Kentucky, as is true all over the nation, 
that the children and the wealth are not 
lovated in the same places. Our present 
system of distributing school money from 
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the state level does not take this fact into 
consideration, since 75 per cent of the 
common school fund must be distributed 
on a census-pupil basis. Additional appro- 
priations to the per capita fund merely 
widen the gap between the wealthy dis- 
tricts and the poorer districts in the amount 
of money per child in school. This con- 
dition can be corrected only by amending 
Section 186 of our Constitution and de- 
veloping a program of education that will 
assure every child in the state certain mini- 
mum essentials. 


No school district in the state should be 
required to make a maximum effort in 
order to qualify for the program guaran- 
teed by the state. In other words, in no 
district should the minimum program be- 
come the maximum program. Each district 
should have money left to enrich the school 
program above and beyond the minimum 
program. 


Section 183 of our Constitution makes 
the state responsible for an efficient system 
of education throughout the state. This 
does not mean, however, that the local 
district has no responsibility. Financing 
the minimum foundation program is a 
joint responsibility and the state has the 
right to expect the local district to make a 
reasonable effort toward helping to do this. 
After the local district has made a reason- 
able effort, however, it is then the respon- 
sibility of the state to appropriate the 
necessary money to bring the services of- 
fered up to the desired minimum educa- 
tional opportunity. 


Each district in the state should be ex- 
pected to raise its fair share of the revenue 








required. No one district should be re- 
quired to make a greater effort than an- 
other in order to qualify for the program. 
An objective formula for measuring the 
ability of a local school district to support 
education should be developed. It is gen- 
erally believed that an index of economic 
ability to support education seems to be 
the best method to determine the amount 
of money the local school district should 
contribute to the program. 


No district should be compelled to re- 
duce the services now being offered its 
children after the minimum foundation 
program goes into effect. It is not the judg- 
ment of anyone interested in the program 
that this will happen. Every assurance 
possible should be given the people of the 
districts in which our better schools are 
located that their schools will not be 
harmed in any way when the minimum 
foundation program is put into operation. 
These factors must not be overlooked. 


J. M. D. 


Tenets of an Effective and 
Sound Education Program 


Enlightened citizenry is a fundamental 
source of promotional energy for any state- 
wide program. 


When citizens share in the promotion of 
a program, they care about the potential 
results. 


The education of Kentucky’s children is 
a state and local responsibility. 


A sound education program should pro- 
vide “a defensible minimum of education 
for every educable child in the state, 
wherever he lives.” 


Equal opportunities should not be inter- 
preted to mean identical offerings. 


Curricular planning should be based on 
the needs of the children to be served. 





By exerting local financial effort and by 
assuming a large measure of local control, 
the schools can be kept close to the people. 

A sound education program should pro- 
vide for every child a good teacher, safe 
transportation to and from school, a com- 
fortable building, adequate learning mate- 
rials, healthful school environment, and 
such services as deemed essential in meet- 
ing the needs of educable children. 

When a majority of Kentucky citizens 
want adequate educational opportunities 
for Kentucky’s children, they will be pro- 
vided. 


Children Need Improved 


Guidance Services 


Isn't it true that “all of the children of 
all the people” are going to school today? 
Are the changes in school and in society 
presenting problems on which young peo- 
ple need help? Our youth are faced with 
new problems; the old frontier is disappear- 
mg. In the modern social order there are 
changes in the role of the family and the 
home; there are shifts from rural to urban 
modes of living; races, cultures, nationali- 
ties, and creeds are blending; occupations 
are becoming more specialized; there are 
social and economic challenges never 
dreamed of fifty years ago; and the post- 
war problems, accentuated by atomic 
energy control, baffle even the experts. 

Some of our schools provide guidance 
services for grades one through twelve. 
These programs usually include approxi- 
mately ten problem areas: educational 
planning, educational adjustment, school 
attendance, scholarship, vocational, social, 
and economic guidance, and physical and 
mental health. The organization depends 
upon the size of the school, the training of 
the staff, the philosophy of the school, and 
the opportunity for in-service education 
for those people responsible for guidance. 
(Read the article on the Harlan County 
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CHRISTMAS 


means— 


in the American school 





“There's a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky...” 





Guidance Institute which appears else- 
where in this issue. ) 


School people and parents are beginning 
to realize how important it is for a cumu- 
lative record to be kept for each child. 
This information is confidential and should 
cover all phases of student activities such 
as; academic, emotional, physical, social, 
family background, and vocational inter- 
ests. Many methods will be used in 
gathering the information. Teachers will 
record observations of student behavior, 
test records will be kept, interviews, auto- 
biographies, questionnaires, and case 
studies will be recorded. When material 
is gathered it must be used—analyzed, 
studied, and kept up to date. Too often 
materials are filed and never used. The 
child will benefit only when someone as- 
sists him in helping himself. 

In order to prepare youth for the 
changes, the tensions, and the challenging 
opportunities of the day, guidance services 
should be provided in every school of the 
state. 





I AM ONLY ONE 


I am only one; 
But, I am one. 
I cannot do everything 
But I can do something. 
What I can do, I ought to do: 
And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God, 

I will do, 

—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Fifty-two 


Nineteen 


December, 








Resolutions 

Wuereas, in the sudden passing of John 
W. Brooker the religious life of our state 
has lost one of its most loyal and conse- 
crated leaders who had served his church 
long and well in various capacities; the 
Kentucky Education Association its most 
capable, sincere, and aggressive leader; the 
National Education Association one of its 
most co-operative and valuable members; 
the community one of its most public- 
spirited and civic-minded citizens; the 
youth of Kentucky its most hopeful and 
constructive friend; and the teachers of the 
state their most ardent and vigorous cham- 
pion; 


Be it resolved 

First: That we express our gratitude to 
God for his outstanding life as an example. 

Second: That we express our deep sense 
of loss to his wife, daughter, mother, and 
other relatives. 

Third: That we as a group of his fellow 
workers, and individual friends give tribute 
to his useful life and labor in our behalf. 

Fourth: That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family; a copy be sent to 
the Kentucky School Journal, and a copy be 
placed in the minutes of our local associa- 
tion. . 
Mrs. MAyME W. RANDOLPH, 
Mary LEE TRAVELSTEAD, 

H. B. Howser, 

Mrs. ARNOLD KUMMER, 
Committee from Simpson 
County Education Association 





DR. JOE F. WILKES, Director of 
the Ford Foundation, University of 


Louisville 


The Ford Foundation experimental pro- 
gram for training elementary teachers, be- 
ginning this fall at the University of Louis- 
ville, seeks to improve the quality of ele- 
mentary school teaching and to attract to 
the field of elementary teaching more stu- 
dents with a high level of intelligence who 
have the qualities and the professional de- 
sire necessary for becoming successful 
teachers. By this experimental program it 
is believed that a substantial contribution 
to the improvement of teacher training on 
the elementary level may be achieved and 
that interest in following a career in teach- 
ing in elementary schools may be stimu- 
lated in a greater number of qualified and 
talented students. 


Undergraduate students entering this 
program of teacher training will work 
toward a bachelor’s degree, following a 
curriculum emphasizing courses which will 
result in a broad, cultural background, but 
including no professional education courses 
nor permitting extreme specialization in a 
liberal arts major. Following graduation 
with a bachelor’s degree, students will 
enter a two-year graduate program leading 
to a master’s degree, including all profes- 


10 


Ford Foundation 


Experimental Program 
For Training 


Elementary Teachers 


J.J. OPPENHEIMER 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Louisville 


sional courses and experiences required by 
the Kentucky State Department of Educa- 
tion for certification of elementary teach- 
ers in Kentucky. 

It is the purpose of this experimental 
program to correlate and integrate the 
students’ professional education courses 
and experiences with classroom observa- 
tion, participation, and student teaching in 
such manner that theory and practice of 
teaching may go hand in hand. The pro- 
gram is designed to use every possible re- 
source in preparing these teachers and to 
develop within them competencies es- 
sential for effective school, comnuunity, and 
classroom leadership. The Louisville City 
and the Jefferson County school systems 
are co-operating with the University of 
Louisville in this program. 

Ten undergraduate and ten graduate 
scholarships for this program are available 
this fall for students desiring to enter, with 
a like number being available for entrance 
next fall. The experimental program will 
run for a five-year period. Dr. Joe F. 
Wilkes is enthusiastic over the opportunity 
of working with educators throughout Ken- 
tucky for the improvement of educational 
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opportunitiés for girls and boys. He is a 
permanent member of the education staff 
of the University of Louisville, and is now 
serving as co-ordinator of the Ford Foun- 
dation Experimental Program for Training 
Elementary Teachers. 

Dr. Wilkes graduated from Columbia, 
Tennessee, High School in 1924. Subse- 
quently, he has received the B.A. degree 
from the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, the M.A. degree from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, and 
the M.Ed. and Ed.D. degrees from the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

During the past twenty-five years, Dr. 
Wilkes’ experience has included serving as 
teacher, principal, and county supervisor 
in Tennessee elementary schools, as re- 
source teacher in the University of Ten- 
nessee Experimental School at Norris Dam, 
as instructor in elementary education and 
director of elementary student teaching at 
the University of Illinois, and as professor 
of education, director of elementary stu- 
dent teaching, and director of the Reading 
Clinic, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. He served in 


the last position from 1945 to 1952. As an 
active worker in the Tennessee program 
for the improvement of instruction, Dr. 
Wilkes has served as State President of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
and of the State School Supervisors’ As- 
sociation. He has worked closely with the 
Elementary Principals’ Association in Ten- 
nessee, also. 

Dr. Wilkes has represented his college 
and state at numerous educational meet- 
ings, such as the summer workshops of 
the Association for Student 
Teaching and the Southern Association 
studies in elementary education and school 
supervision, and reading conferences at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Florida, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Inquiries concerning the program should 
be addressed to Dr. Joe F. Wilkes, Co- 
ordinator, Ford Foundation Experimental 
Program for Training Elementary Teach- 
ers, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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“He gets fifteen cents a week allow- 
ance now, and he’s drunk with power.” 
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“The plot wasn’t bad but I noticed some 
glaring anachronisms.” 
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FACTORS LIMITING 
Student-Teaching Effectiveness 


TAFT 8B. BOTNER 


Director of 

Student Teaching and Placement 
Western Carolina Teachers College 
Cullowhee, North Carolina 


A study of student-teaching practices in The data in Table 1 reveal that super- 
Kentucky completed by the writer in 1950 vising teachers are aware that they are not 
revealed that many of the teaching ex- providing many of the teaching experi- 
periences of the teacher in-service were ] ' 
not provided student teachers. Supervising 
teachers were asked to evaluate their prac- 
tices by indicating the extent ninety teach- 
ing experiences were provided student 
teachers under their supervision. The re- 
sponses of 199 supervising teachers! indi- €Xxperiences, supervising teachers were 
cated that many of the teaching experi- asked to list the chief difficulties en- 
ences which characterize good teaching countered in their particular situations in 
were inadequately provided, or not pro- their attempts to provide adequate teach- 
vided at all. The table below summarizes ing experiences. Of the 199 supervising 
the responses of the 199 supervising teach- 
ers, showing the per cent of their responses 
which indicated that experiences dealing 
with nine areas of teaching? were pro- 
vided, inadequately provided, not pro- 
vided, or not needed. vising teachers. 


ences needed by teachers. This is indi- 
cated by the large per cent of responses 
under “B” and “C” in Table 1. In an 
effort to obtain some evidences concern- 
ing the failure to provide these needed 


teachers co-operating in the study, 168, 
or 84.4 per cent, listed a’ least one dif_i- 
culty encountered. The table on opposite 
page lists those mentioned by most super- 


TasLe 1. The Extent Nine Types of Teaching Experiences Were Provided Student Teachers in Thirty 
Teacher-Education Institutions in Kentucky in 1949 














Per Cent of Responses 





















Types of Student-Teaching Experiences A® B C D 
RR SES OE S11 EU eee Ci) [27 33.1 32.9 7 
2. Mianning Pupil Tixperiences..........:..-......-0.-.c0ccer----s0-s0-0-- ... 46.2 33.7 15.1 5.0 
8. Teaching Techniques and Methods.................c00-----:000eeee-eeee= 52.0 30.8 9.0 8.2 
ee Ca ae Oo er aatnches 31.8 25.0 17.9 
5. Handling Routine Classroom Duties : 23.2 24.8 14.1 
G6. Experiences in the Total School...........................--..--..--- ee 23.4 38.3 23.8 
Fg COC IC ge CCU) ae ee 20.4 41.5 24.7 
8. Community Relationships 20.9 45.4 21.8 
Mee ei Fess tens b CCE, | a ee eee Senne seat seen 21.7 47.2 19.2 
AE iy WC Oe CO) Oe OC or 6) ODS, ©: 0: in 30.5 27.0 27.5 15.0 
*A—Experiences adequately provided C—Experiences not provided 
B—Experiences inadequately provided D—Experiences not needed 


*The 199 supervising teachers represented: the teachers who supervised 69 per cent of the 
student teachers in Kentucky in 1949; both elementary and secondary teachers; teachers in both 
campus and off-campus schools; and teachers in all teacher-education colleges. 

* There were ninety specific experiences listed under the nine types, 
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TaBLeE 2. Chief Difficulties Encountered by 168 Supervising Teachers in Their Effort to Provide 
Adequate Student-Teaching Experiences 
+s Number of Per Cent of 
Chief Difficulties Supervising Those Listing 
Teachers Difficulties 
J. The amount of time devoted to 
student teaching by student teacherS..................---:::e0c-ssecceseseeeeeceeeees 87 51.8 
Poor background in subject-matter preparation...................-0----+-+-+ 54 82.1 
8. The heavy teaching load of supervising teachers.................-...----+---- 53 81.5 
The heavy academic load of student teachers 
in! AGGHIbION: £0) Student teal es cea sce cde cces ccc cdccdaccden dace 48 28.6 
5. Too many student teachers assigned 
tO: (ONE SUPeIWiSInG: teAGOeNs..sc cf .c502 05.2 ete eo eed cccccandeccsnceseees 88 22.6 
6. Inability of the supervising teacher to schedule 
conferences with the student teachet..............c0c-secccceeeeeeeeeeeee 82 18.9 
7. Failure of administrators and supervisors to provide supervising 
teachers with adequate information concerning student teachers..... 23 13.7 
8. The poor background of the student teacher 
in educational theory and philosophy.................2..-.---::0-0ceceeseseseeeesees 18 10.7 
9. The lack of opportunities for community 
experiences in campus training schoOOlS......:-.:cc-ccccccesesssecesdeceoccsacceeace 13 et 
10. The lack of instructional materials 9 5.4 








More than one-half of the supervising 
teachers who listed difficulties mentioned 
“the amount of time devoted to student 
teaching by student teachers” as the chief 
difficulty in providing adequate experi- 
ences. In this same study directors of stu- 
dent teaching and supervising teachers in- 
dicated that a period of time making 
possible intensive and extensive contacts 
with the t*al school and community was 
directors of student 
teaching and 128 of the 199 supervising 
teachers favored a period of full-time stu- 
dent teaching. 


favored. 1 ifteen 


Despite this most colleges 
had not, in 1950, seen fit to provide a 
program of full-time student teaching. 


Would more time for student teaching 
solve the problem? A look at what super- 
vising teachers who had student teachers 
full time should shed some light on this. 
Forty-five of the 199 supervising teachers 
had student teachers for the full school 
day, and if their evaluation of the experi- 
ences they provide is indicative of what 
“more time” will mean, it is very doubtful 
if this alone is a solution to the problem. 
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It was found that these supervising teach- 
ers who had student teachers full time did 
provide some experiences more adequately 
than those having them for short daily as- 
signments. However, the greatest superi- 
ority was for those teaching experiences 
which were also best provided by super- 
vising who had student teachers for short 
daily assignments. Given more time, it 
seems that supervising teachers give more 
of the same type of teaching experiences 
which are provided best in short daily as- 
signments. The improvement tends to be 
vertical rather than horizontal. They spend 
more time on the same routine teaching 
experiences instead of launching out and 
enriching the student teacher’s experiences 
in the areas of the total school, com- 
munity experiences, co-curricular activi- 
ties, and experiences contributing to pro- 
fessional growth. This would seem to in- 
dicate that along with an increase in time 
to be devoted to student teaching, there 
should parallel this a program of in-service 
education for supervising teachers stress- 
ing the most effective utilization of ex- 
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tended time for student teaching. The 
fact that 15 per cent of the responses of 
the supervising teachers indicated that 
they thought many of the experiences of 
the teacher in-service are not needed by 
student teachers points up this need. (See 
Table 1, Response “D”). More than 20 
per cent of the responses indicated that 
experiences dealing with the total school 
and in community relationships were not 
needed. 

Fifty-four supervising teachers listed 
poor background in subject-matter prep- 
aration as one of the chief difficulties to 
providing adequate experiences. A num- 
ber of supervising teachers clarified this 
by saying that the student teacher had to 
devote so much time and effort to study- 
ing basic subject-matter materials that the 
time for planning and many other needed 
experiences was not available. Other dif- 
ficulties mentioned by more than 25 per 
cent of those responding were the heavy 
teaching load of supervising teachers; the 
heavy academic load of student teachers 
in addition to student teaching; the large 
number of student teachers assigned to 
one supervising teacher; and the inability 
of the supervising teacher to schedule 
conferences with the student teacher. 

An analysis of the difficulties listed by 
the supervising teachers reveals what 
seems to be three major types of difficul- 
ties: (1) Those which arise as a result of 
inadequate time to devote to student 
teaching by both the supervising teacher 
and the student teacher; (2) Those which 
have as their basis poor preparation by 
the student teacher for the duties and 
responsibilities of the student teacher; and 
(3) Those resulting from poor administra- 
tive practices and laboratory situations. It 
is also revealed that supervising teachers 
need a better understanding of the ex- 
periences involved in teaching and the 
need of the student teacher for the total 
experience of the teacher in-service. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Food as Children See It. 

Mills ) 

High school and adult groups see how to select 
and serve food for children’s enjoyment and nour- 
ishment. A nutritionist points out common dietary 
problems and suggests solutions—finger foods, 
small servings, pleasant permissive atmosphere, 
choice and serving by self. A pre-school child’s 
ideal meal is planned and prepared with suggested 
menus based on the “basic seven groupe.” 


Food That Builds Good Health. 
also, Coronet Films ) 
Attractive foods in tempting variety, Art finds, 

will make him healthy and happy if he eats a 

good helping of what’s on the table whether or 

not he likes it. At school, guinea pigs Pat and 

Mike give Art evidence that bodies need different 

kinds of food. At the grocer’s Art shops with 

Mother and learns what foods are in the basic 

groupe for his balanced diet—lessons for upper 

elementary and junior high school users of the 


film. 


Better Reading. (12 min, color also, Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films ) 

How-to-improve ideas slide over the heads of 
most persons until they have a motive for improv- 
ing. High school teachers report that this film 
helps give sensible reasons for better reading in 
addition to ways to read well and easily. 


(18 min. color, General 


(10 min, color 


Christmas Season Films. (distributors listed with 
titles ) 

A Christmas Holiday (18 min. color, Academy ) 
shows miniatures enacting a_turn-of-the-century 
family celebration, with four sisters home from 
school. A sleigh ride, tea party, skating, caroling, 
father reading to the family around the tree, 
church the next day, are appropriately pictured in 
story-book atmosphere. In The Christmas Story 
(15 min. color also, Loyola) the Bible story is 
dramatized for a child audience seated around 
their tree. Little children as the angels, Mary, 
Joseph, shepherds, and the Magi, create effective 
religious feeling. The Littlest Angel (15 min. 
color also, Coronet) retells the popular fantasy 
about a gift for the Christ-child, to delight young 
and old; Merry Christmas (15 min. Sterling) 
shows the Vienna Boys Choir at their dormitory in 
traditional holiday preparations while they sing 
in their matchless manner; Christmas in Sweden 
(15 min. color also, Films of the Nations) beauti- 
fully photographs folk-customs on St. Lucia’s Day 
and the peoples’ festivities at Christmas. 
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| Schools for sixteen years. 
_ played an important role in the 
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MR. JAMES A. CAWOOD has been 
_ Superintendent of Harlan County 


He has 


program of the Guidance Institute. 


. 


Harlan County’s Eleventh Annual Guid- 
ance Institute was held at Loyall High 
School on October 8 and 9, 1952. This 
“soul searching” started in 1936 when Glyn 
Morris, then Director of the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School, first invited the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth to 
come and help develop a guidance pro- 
gram. In 1939 all schools of Harlan Coun- 
ty and the Harlan City Independent Dis- 
trict joined Pine Mountain in a guidance 
program for the first county-wide institute. 
The institutes were held at Pine Moun- 
tain in 1940 and 1941 with Glyn Morris 
as director. World War II interrupted the 
annual meetings of the Pine Mountain 
Guidance Institute, but its program was 
resumed again in 1947 with a meeting at 
Evarts. It was in 1947 that the name was 
changed to Harlan County Guidance In- 
stitute. Each year thereafter the people 
of Harlan County “take time” in the fall 
to ask themselves: 


1. How well are young people being 
helped to discover their possibilities? 


December, 
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Harlan County 


Program of Guidance 


Has Long-Range 





A Co-operative Report Made 
by Harlan County School Personnel 


2. Does the individual boy and girl 
liave a chance to develop fully his or her 
possibilities? 

3. How can we make our guidance pro- 
gram more effective? 


Hence an annual institute. 


A Philosophy Develops 


The programs of the first Institutes al- 
ways carried a page with the following 
quotation from Harry D. Kitson, Professor 
of Education, Columbia University: “Be- 
fore the schools can do much toward as- 
sisting youth to find a place in society 
they must make radical changes in their 
offerings and procedures, must teach life 
instead of subject matter . . . They must 
provide training in skills that will be use- 
ful in community life, must staff them- 
selves with experts in the knowledge of 
human beings: psychologists, specialists in 
health, vocational counselors, social direc- 
tors, case workers, home visitors, etc. In 
short, they must reorganize so that they 
can deal with individuals instead of masses. 








Furthermore, the schools must reach into 
the community and utilize non-school 
forces, for no matter how well equipped 
a school system may be internally, it must 
depend, for certain kinds of assistance, on 
commercial organizations, social agencies, 
courts, service clubs, and other bodies 
occupying strategic positions in society.” 

The summary of findings in 1939 showed 
the purpose of education was the develop- 
ment of happy, useful, thinking citizens 
as expressed through character and _ per- 
sonality, and since knowing and under- 
standing the individual boy or girl are 
basic to intelligent promotion of this de- 
velopment, they recommended a system- 
atic use be made of records and that the 
complete record of a child should include 
an autobiography, home and parent rec- 
ord, the results of interviews, daily sched- 
ule covering home and school personality 
record, anecdotals, tests, and samples of 
work. 

Special aids to such development would 
be for education to provide, in due pro- 
portions within the school experience, for 
health, general education, use of leisure 
time, and vocational adjustment. 

The three “R’s” and such subjects as 
geography and history were indispensable 
to the purpose of education, the Institute 
recommended that they be used as means 
to an end rather than as an end in them- 
selves. Also, a recommendation was made 
that throughout the entire school program 
there should be a balanced use of “learn- 
ing by doing” such as providing for shop- 
work, home repairs, and Community im- 
provement. 


Superintendent James A. Cawood ad- 
vised that to give implementation to the 
guidance program, monthly district meet- 
ings devoted to assisting teachers in the 
development of their guidance programs 
would be held throughout the county. 


The Institute brought together many 
leading citizens of Harlan County, a large 
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group of county educators, the staff of the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School, and a 
representative group of state and national 
leaders. (For your information a roster of 
out-of-state consultants has been com- 
piled.) 

Harlan County teachers, again and again, 
have indicated a strong desire for better 
understanding of some basic aspects of 
guidance. They ask, “Where do I begin?” 
or “How does one counsel effectively? 
Therefore, Institute discussion groups have 
tried to consider thoroughly: records and 
their use, the needs of boys and girls, and 
participation by the boys and girls in plan- 
ning, effecting, and evaluating their own 
growth and development. Through the 
program of the Institute an effort has been 
made to emphasize to the parents, com- 
munity agencies, and teaching personnel 
the common traits found among children 
at the various levels in the emotional, 
physical, social, and mental areas. 


The purpose set forth for the Institutes 
of 1949, 1950, and 1951 was continued as 
the theme for the 1952 Institute: “To pro- 
mote conditions whereby parents and 
teachers work together to recognize the 
needs of Harlan County children, and to 
develop a twelve-grade curriculum that 
will supply these needs; so that Harlan 
County boys and girls may become ‘happy, 
useful, thinking citizens.’” 


Dr. Lane Addresses 1952 Institute 


Dr. Howard Lane challenged the teach- 
ing profession to strive to provide experi- 
ences for children which will enable them 
to get an adequate supply of “vitamins of 
the spirit.” 

Dr. Lane’s “Needs Theory” included: 


1. Friends, affection—It is a teacher's 
job to help children make or find friends 
.. « We have to be liked! “I have never 
encountered a delinquent child who had 
one decent, strong adult friend.” Many of 
your children have no friend but you ... 
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THESE GROUPS ARE SHARING IDEAS ON 
HOW TO HELP THE CHILD HELP HIMSELF 





DR. JANE FRANSETH, center, visited schools and worked throughout the conference with teachers 
of one-, two-, and three-room schools in Harlan County. 





NINE “ROVING CONSULTANTS” were on call to serve the nineteen discussion groups as re- 
quests for their services were made. Dr. Howard A. Lane, second from left, was called to this 
group to discuss some counseling techniques. 





THE PROGRAM LISTED 28 CONSULTANTS for the 1952 Institute. Eighteen of them were within 
range of the camera as they waited to meet with discussion groups. Left to right, front row: 
Wilhelminia Hill, Kathleen Moore, Jane Franseth, Gwen Retherford, C. T. Ward, Ishmael Triplett, 
Charles R. Spain, Jesse Cusick, E. B. Whalin; back row; Lillian Lehman, Mansir Tydings, Howard 
A. Lane, J. M. Boswell, Fannie Porter, John Vickers, D. J. Cardy, Malcolm Arny, John J. Kurtz. 
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2. Self-respect—Self-respect holds the 
personality together. The right answer to 
“Aren't you ashamed of yourself?” is “No.” 
Do not undermine a child’s self-respect 
... nor respect for his home, nor his home’s 
respect for him... 

3. Freedom—“We have a natural resist- 
ance to imposition of outside force.” Dic- 
tatorship is no more tolerable in home or 
school than it is in a nation. Much of the 
youth problem stems from regimentation 
required by over-sized and over-organized 
schools .. . 

4. Respect for authority—“We need 
someone who will listen, answer our ques- 
tions, and not tell.” To gain respect for 
authority we must display competency, 
wisdom, and interest in matters of concern 
for children. We cannot gain respect of 
people for our values unless we respect 
their values... 

5. Challenge—Challenge cannot be im- 
posed; it is a quality cf human relation- 
ship... 

6. Nature and Art—We need to help liv- 
ing things live and grow. The care of 
growing plants and animals is quite essen- 
tial to wholesome child life. “Mud pies are 
as essential to growth as milk.” 

7. Value—We need to be needed. A 
great task of the school is to find real use 
for children. We must do all we can to 
eliminate selfishness. People have to be 
unlike, to have different abilities and skills 
to be valuable to each other... 

8. Zestful experience, fun—“Our fun is 
getting to be synthetic.” We must provide 
facilities and conditions for normal devel- 
opment in adventuresome activities in rea- 
sonable safety and respectability. We are 
charged with making sure each child leads 
a good life. 

® * 2 
1952 Panel Contributions That 
Got into the Notes 

We must try to find out why a child is 
doing what he is doing . .. We must recog- 
nize the interdependence of ages .. . 
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Our only hope for relief in class size is 
amending 186 of our Constitution, as sug- 
gested in the discussions of a minimum 
foundation program... 

In a crowded classroom, don’t try to have 
all children doing the same thing at the 
same time... 

It isn’t the problem that creates the frus- 
tration; it’s because we can’t find a solution 
to the problem . . . Individual differences 
can be potentialities rather than problems 


Democracy thrives on differences rather 
than likenesses. Never let any individual 
behavior become an issue between the 
teacher and the pupil... 

We must do something about competi- 
tion versus co-operation . . . Try to elimi- 
nate this idea of “the best” in school work 


Teachers must learn group enterprise, 
because in modern education we _ have 
group enterprise . 

Try to know the pupil's goal—The indi- 
vidual’s own nature can be known best by 
association . . . Consider seriously the atti- 
tude the child develops toward his own 
“folks.” 

Pupil-teacher planning is important. 
The teacher must know the pupil’s goals. 
Try to help the pupil feel better about 
“where he is.” 


In Retrospect 


Looking back over the Harlan County 
School program, one finds that many of the 
plans and goals of the Institutes and Harlan 
County Planning Council have gone into 
effect: 

1. Area District Teachers Meetings 
throughout the year are part of in- 
service education. 

. Monthly Elementary Principals’ Meet- 
ings which are being planned largely 
by the elementary principals them- 
selves. 


to 
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DR. HOWARD A. LANE, New York 


Numerous basic principles pointed 


University, gave the keynote ad- up by DR. CHARLES R. SPAIN in 
dress, “The Needs Theory,” at the his Curriculum Recommendations 
first general session of the 1952 for Harlan County in summary are: 
Institute. Recognize that the curriculum is for 


the child and must include what 


3. A Child Study Program, with a full- happens to him throughout his 


time director, which includes repre- school life; teacher security is a 
sentatives from twenty-two schools is most important factor in curriculum 
part of the school program. change; experimental attitude must 


be encouraged (experimental atti- 


4, A reorganization of the high school eile: semen. silently. saly 


curriculum, with less emphasis on col- hse: See te: RD -seeilip end: conde 


lege preparatory courses. ulum improvement together. The 
5. The drop-out of students in elementary final determinant is what happens 


and high school has decreased. to the children. 


{ 





& ee | F : - ri 
PROGRAM PLANNING is a vital phase of any educational meeting. Last-minute details of the 
1952 Institute are checked by three visiting consultants and three local leaders. Left to right: 
Dr. Howard A. Lane, Professor of Education, New York University; Dr. John J. Kurtz, Institute of 
Child Study, University of Maryland; Mr. Leonard Woolum, Evarts Area Principal and 1952 
Institute Director; Mr. James A. Cawood, Superintendent of Harlan County Schools; Mr. H. L. 
Cash, Superintendent of Schools, Lynch, Kentucky; Dr. Charles R. Spain, President of Morehead 
State College. 
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. Vocational training is provided in all 


eight high schools. 


. Woodwork shops are included in sev- 


eral elementary schools. 


. Music has been added to the curricu- 


lum of all high schools. 

There are fourteen schools with hot 
lunch programs. 

Cumulative folders for each child are 
kept and used by the majority of 
schools. 

Five thousand dollars was set aside in 
1952 school budget so that each ele- 
mentary teacher might share propor- 
tionately in the purchase of inexpensive 
school materials. 


2. U. S. Employment Office established in 


Harlan. 

A Junior Counseling Service is avail- 
able. 

Vocational aptitude tests are given all 
seniors in the County System with a 
follow-up by the Junior Counselor. 


. A Trade and Industrial Shop is pro- 


vided in the largest high school. 

A printing shop is in operation. 
Harlan County Area Vocational School, 
operated by the Harlan County Board 
of Education, serves four counties, of- 
fering vocational training for adults, 
out-of-school youth, and in-school stu- 
dents. 

A Health Co-ordinator is part of the 
school program with emphasis on phys- 
ical examinations, nutrition, and sani- 
tation. 

A building program of over $5,000,000 
has been going on in Harlan County 
the past fifteen years. 


. Amental hygiene clinic has been estab- 


lished with a_ full-time psychiatric 
social worker. 

A remarkable improvement has been 
made in the appearance of grounds and 
school buildings, and the playground 
area has been enlarged. 





. The teachers of Harlan County show 
much more sympathy and understand- 
ing toward the problems of boys and 
girls, 

3. Harlan County has 17 of the 36 P.-T.A, 

units of the district, in addition to 

Mothers Clubs and other local organ- 

izations. 


Lo 
Ww 


24. Two city playgrounds, Cumberland 
and Harlan, have been established due 
to the influence received in the earlier 
Institutes. 


A Tribute Made by 
Harlan County Teachers 


“The progress and achievements made 
in the Harlan County School System has 
been largely due to Superintendent James 
A. Cawood, who has been Superintendent 
of the Harlan County Schools during the 
past sixteen years. During this time, there 
has been a mammoth building program and 
marked advancement in the educational 
standards and professional growth of the 
teachers. Mr. Cawood has given his full 
support to the Guidance Institutes, in- 
service training programs, and he is forever 
seeking new ways and means to make the 
Harlan County School System one of the 
best.” 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


Some of the out-of-state consultants who 
have participated in Harlan County's 
Guidance Institute from 1939 to 1952: 
Mr. Otis Amis, Department of Rural Edu- 

cation, Western State Teachers College, 

Michigan 
Dr. R. B. Cunliffe, President of National 

Vocational Guidance Association, 1939 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural 

Service, National Education Association, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Leonard M. Milles, Director of Guid- 
ance, Rockland County, New York. 
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Dr. C. L. Shortle, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Ruth Strong, Columbia University, 
New York 

Dr. Helen Ringe, U. S. Employment Service 

Dr. Clifford Froehlick, Occupational and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion 

Dr. Amber Warburton, Executive Secre- 
tary, Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth 

Dr. Henry H. Work, Psychiatric Consul- 
tant, U. S. Children’s Bureau 

Dr. R. S. Ward, U. S. Employment Service 

Dr. Paul Cherney, Child Welfare Repre- 
sentative, U. S. Children’s Bureau 

Miss Louise Stanley, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, University of Mary- 
land , 

Mr. T. Owen Knight, Supervisor of County 
Board of Education, Montgomery 
County, Maryland 

Dr. LeEvelyn Murray, Employment Coun- 
seling, U. S. Employment Service 

Mr. John Armstrong, Guidance Consultant, 
California Test Bureau, Madison, Wis- 
consin 

Dr. Ella S. Barrett, State Guidance Service, 
North Carolina 

Dr. Harold Smith, Division of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, South Caro- 
lina 

Mr. Rudolph Novick, Director of Illinois 
Society of Mental Hygiene 

Mr. Clarence Curts, Guidance Consultant, 
Science Research Associates, Brookville, 
Indiana 

Miss Mary Drucker, Assistant State Super- 
visor of Guidance Services, Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Leonard M. Miller, Specialist for 
Counseling, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. G. L. Dildine, Institute of Child Study, 
University of Maryland 
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‘Must we have so much homework, 

Miss Boyd? I’m pretty busy these days. 

I'm a member of the interplanetary 

patrol and I’ve just joined the outer 
galaxy pioneers!” 





Dr. Lois Gratz, Field Consultant, National 
Mid-century Committee for Children and 
Youth, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. John J. Kurtz, Institute of Child Study, 
University of Maryland 

Dr. Jane Franseth, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion 

Dr. Wilhelminia Hill, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation 

Dr. Howard A. Lane, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University 

(Numerous Kentuckians participate in the 
Institute program each year) 





The International Friendship League, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts, is headquarters for those who wish 
pen friends in other countries. This office 
has long lists of names of persons certified 
by teachers, from 72 countries, who desire 
to correspond with persons in this coun- 
try. Those wishing information on this 
subject should send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to the League. 
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Increasing the Prestige 


Of the Teaching Profession 


Outstanding men among the founding 
fathers looked upon education as indispens- 
able to the success of the new nation. At 
the expense of the possibility of being 
trite, let us recall a few statements of these 
famous men. 

“The Father of His Country” admonished 
his countrymen to “promote—as an object 
of primary importance—institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” He be- 
lieved that “in proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” 

James Madison, “the Father of the Con- 
stitution,” wrote that “a popular govern- 
ment without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to 
a farce, or perhaps, both.” 

In a letter to James Madison from Paris 
in 1787 Jefferson wrote: “Above all things, 
I hope the education of the common peo- 
ple will be attended to; convinced that on 
this good sense we may rely with the most 
security for the preservation of a high de- 
gree of liberty.” 

If education was so necessary for the 
well-being of the new Republic with its 
relatively simple problems, how greatly is 
it needed today! Today it is expected to 
play a most effective role in our modern 
American life. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it must be concerned with every social, 
political, and economic problem of our 
day. There seems to be much room for the 
statement that the very fate of Western 
Civilization is dependent upon how well 
our schools and colleges perform their 
functions. 
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RV 5. Bes 
Dean, Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


MOORE! 


Ward G. Reeder in a book published 
more than a decade ago quoted a European 
visitor to the effect that education is “a 
national religion of the United States.” 
Reeder went on to say that our faith in 
education appeared almost simultaneously 
with the first settlements in the early part 
of the 17th century and that it has grown 
firmer and firmer as the years roll by. 


——_ 


—— 
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Schools Are Barometers 


Harold W. Stoke, former president of the 
University of Louisiana, speaking before | 
the Fifth Annual National Conference on 
Higher Education held in Chicago, stated 
that schools are probably the best barom- 
eters we have for measuring our national 
anxieties. “As a nation,” said he, “what- 
ever weaknesses we feel or whatever 
enemies we fear, we turn to the schools for 
relief or protection. If the accident rate 
rises, we call upon the schools for courses 
in safe driving. If it is a question of 
juvenile delinquency or crime, we turn to 
the schools for courses in morals and char- 
acter training. If the divorce rate is headed 
upwards, we call upon education to re- 
verse the trend. If it is our political insti- 
tutions about which we are worried, we 
turn to the schools, anxious about loyalty 
oaths and the content of textbooks.” 


School Support 


It would seem that with all our praise 
of the part that education plays in our 
democracy we would support our educa- 
tional programs rather lavishly. Such un- 
fortunately is not the case, however. 
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The load which we demand that our 
schools carry is staggering indeed. We 
have a total population of 154,000,000. 
About one-fifth or 33,121,000 of our people 
crowd into schools of all kinds. Last year 
nearly 27,000,000 were in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and nearly 
4,000,000 were in private and parochial 
schools. The enrollment is increasing an- 
nually at about 1,000,000 and is expected to 
continue to run to 1957. 


In the school year which ended this sum- 
mer, it is estimated that we as a people 
spent, in round numbers, $5,131,000,000, 
for education. This is a gain of about 
$350,000,000 over last year. It represented 
about 1.5 per cent of our national income, 
as compared to 5 per cent we spent during 
the depression years, and the estimated 1.8 
per cent of the year before. The fact that 
we are spending @ progressively smaller 
percentage of our national income for edu- 
cation should give us pause when we 
realize that the problems of society and the 
burden of the schools are increasing at an 
alarming rate. 

As a nation we have the money to sup- 
port education adequately. The Kefauver 
Committee, for example, revealed that 
Americans are spending four times as 
much for organized crime as for all forms 
of education. 


The fact that we are not financing edu- 
cation as adequately as is necessary cer- 
tainly tends to diminish the prestige and 
respect which teachers and_ the 
teaching profession are held and it most 
certainly prevents us from carrying out 
the program so necessary for our times. 


There is evidence on all hands that the 
public does not hold teachers and the 
teaching profession in very high esteem. 
Recently 1,600 students were asked to rate 
18 selected occupations in the order of 
public esteem. Teaching was given a low 
rating. 


with 
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Evaluating the Teacher 


For the public good, the teaching pro- 
fession needs to have public esteem and 
respect. It cannot draw into the profes- 
sion the right kind of young people until 
it does have such appeal and respect. 
Teachers cannot do their best work if 
they realize that they are members of a 
despised profession. Both the general pub- 
lic and teachers should be interested in 
raising the prestige of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


What can the general public do? 


The public can see to it that teachers are 
better rewarded for their efforts. A gov- 
ernor of an important state recently made 
the statement that “the teachers should 
find their rewards in public approval and 
appreciation; they should be given reduc- 
tions in price on their purchases, given re- 
bates on their travel. In these things rather 
than in high salaries they should find their 
reward.” 


While I do not believe that a teacher 
should display the mercenary motive to 
the extent that many groups do, neverthe- 
less I do not think that he should work 
solely with the hope of getting “his pie in 
the sky.” No man can do good teaching 
if he must stand with his back to the wall 
in order to hide the hole in the seat of 
his pants. 


Said the famous Harvard Report: “If 
the sufferings of our time have shown any- 
thing, they have shown that human beings 
are not led by ecenomic motives alone but 
equally by visions, however distorted, of 
causes to be served. The failures of teach- 
ing are not therefore ascribable only to 
the pay, however cryingly it demands im- 
provement, but to the failure of colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and the country as a 
whole to make of teaching the high calling 
that it must be.” That is all very high and 
noble and I am for it. But, again let me 
say that the teacher cannot do his best 
work if he must wait for his pie in the 
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sky or stand with his back to the wall 
in order to hide the hole in the seat of 
his pants. 


Consider Working Conditions 


The public must see to it that satisfac- 
tory working conditions are provided for 
teachers; that classes are not too large for 
effective teaching; that buildings are prop- 
erly constructed, lighted, and ventilated; 
that working hours are not too long; and 
that teachers are supplied with proper 
teaching aids and services. The public 
can help to improve working conditions of 
teachers. Today they are not good in many 
places. Working hours are too long and 
the work is far too strenuous, as a general 
practice. The public must see to it that 
the heavy demands which are made upon 
teachers for all kinds of extra-curricular 
activities are reduced appreciably. Best 
teaching cannot be done if the teacher 
must devote long hours to heavy duties 
outside the classroom. 

These are just a few ways whereby the 
public can help to increase the prestige of 
the teaching profession. 


The Teacher's Role 


Perhaps it may be like telling the teach- 
ing profession to lift itself up by its boot- 
straps when it is suggested that teachers 
themselves must play a large part in in- 
creasing the prestige of the profession. 
But if we are to have the kind of profes- 
sion we are proud of, we ourselves will 
have to do much to bring it about. 

Looking at it from the long-time point 
of view it would seem that teachers have 
an excellent opportunity to revolutionize 
the point of view of the public with re- 
spect to its attitude toward teaching and 
teachers. The public of tomorrow are our 
pupils of today. What an opportunity we 
have to impress upon our pupils the part 
education must play in helping to solve 
the manifold complicated problems of our 
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generation! If the public viewed the im- 
portance of education in its true perspec- 
tive, it would have a very high esteem 
for education. Can't we teach the coming 
generation to view education in its true 
perspective? 

But teachers cannot be content to wait 
the coming of a new generation before 
the prestige of our profession is raised. 
After all we are living in the short-run 
and in the long-run we shall all be dead. 
What can we as teachers do to increase 
the prestige of the teaching profession 
now? 

We can and must generate more self- 
respect for our profession. Entirely too 
many of us are selling ourselves and our 
profession short. How can we expect 
others to look upon our profession favor- 
ably if we ourselves are continually adver- 
tising what a low profession we have? 
Let us be proud of the fact that teachers, 
even though poorly paid, have poor work- 
ing and living conditions, are forced to 
work with inadequate materials, are, after 
all, engaged in a profession that is making 
a mighty important contribution to our 
civilization. 

Let us cease making comparisons of the 
teaching profession with the legal and 
medical profession, to the great disparage- 
ment of the teaching profession. The 
analogy does not exist. These two great 
professions furnish expert and highly spe- 
cialized service to those who need their 
services and who can and are willing to 
pay for them. Theirs is a private business. 
Ours is the task of educating all the chil- 
dren of all the people and nothing could 
be more important. 

As teachers, we must see to it that the 
standards set for entrance into the teach- 
ing profession are high. Teaching  in- 
volves highly complex processes, and only 
those who possess good native ability and 
good preparation can engage in it suc- 
cessfully. The teaching profession must 
assume a large responsibility in promul- 
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gating standards for selection, pre-service 
preparation of teachers, certification stand- 
ards for teachers, and the accreditation of 
teacher-education institutions. 


There should be wider participation on 
the part of all members of the teaching 
profession in the matter of inaugurating 
policies and deciding issues. Entirely too 
long have we been content to permit only 
a few members of our profession to do the 
work which many of us should do. Even 
unto this day there are some administra- 
tors who follow exceedingly arbitrary and 
autocratic methods. It is most difficult for 
a teacher to maintain his self-respect and 
dignity when working under such circum- 
stances. Happily, the trend in the prepara- 
tion of school leaders is away from prac- 
tices conducive to the development of 
this type of administrator. Today the 
curricula for the preparation of these 
leaders in our better institutions are de- 
signed to turn out persons who can get 
things done through the democratic pro- 
cess, who strive to secure wide participa- 
tion, and who are effective in group dy- 
namics. Administrators can help raise the 
prestige of our profession in permitting 
wider participation on the part of teachers. 

As teachers we must learn how to work 
more effectively with people outside the 
teaching profession. The day is passed 
when a successful teacher can be a captive 
in the ivory tower or within the four walls 
of a schoolroom. He must understand his 
community and be adept in group dy- 
namics and the group process. 


Teachers must become more directly 
and effectively tied to their professional 
organizations. Not nearly enough teachers 
are members of their state associations and 
the National Education Association, and 
many who are members of these associa- 
tions do not work closely with them and 
thus fail to avail themselves of the many 
advantages and benefits which these or- 
ganizations offer. The professional educa- 
tional organizations provide splendid op- 
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portunities for teachers to improve the 
prestige of the profession. 

Of the many goals selected by the 
President's Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion three were set aside for emphasis. 
They are, first, the fuller realization of 
democracy in every phase of living; sec- 
ond, education directly and explicitly for 
international understanding and co-opera- 
tion; and, third, education for the appreci- 
ation of creative and trained intelligence 
to the solution of social problems to the 
administration of public affairs. The com- 
mission gave emphasis to the magnitude 
of social problems of our times. 

I doubt that teachers, by and _ large, 
really have a clear understanding of the 
complex social, economic, and_ political 
problems and issues of contemporary 
America. Too long indeed have teachers 
at all levels occupied a detached and 
cloistered life, attempting to teach in a 
vacuum. Teachers must be well informed 
about social problems; the curriculum must 
be made live and real; our teachers and 
students must come to real grips with these 
many grave and complicated social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of our day. 
Nothing will give teachers more prestige 
than a realization on the part of the public 
that they understand and have remedies 
for the ills of our times. 

These are just a few of the many things 
which teachers themselves can do to im- 
prove the prestige of the teaching pro- 
fession. 





The Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools will be held at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, from 
November 30 through December 4, 1952. 
The theme is “Moral and Spiritual Values 
in American Education.” If you plan to go 
and need a hotel reservation write Mr. T. 
J. McGinn, Vice-President and Associate 
Manager, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 
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With The NEA 


A Message 


from the President 


Fellow Teachers: 





Another school year is underway. For some, it 
will be your first year of teaching and for others it 
may be your fifth or twenty-fifth year in the classroom. 
For me—it is a year of great challenge and responsibility because you have bestowed 
upon me a high honor—the presidency of the National Education Association. I thank 
you warmlv and humbly for this recognition. 


SARAH C. CALDWELL 


We, as teachers, have a common goal. We are attracted to the classroom because 
we love children. Actually ours is a job of human engineering. Each child must be 
handled carefully, touched gently and with skilled hands if we would have him grow 
up a friend and an asset to his country. 

We all recognize the vital role education plays in our complex world today. The 
public school holds this unique position because it is an integral part of the structure 
of our society. 

It is everywhere—in city, town, and village; on the open prairies; perched on moun- 
tainsides. It belongs to the people. Its doors are open to all of the children of all the 
people. Children come from every walk of life—more than thirty millions of them. 
They represent every type of home. They bespeak a wide variety of economic, social, 
religious, and cultural backgrounds. They come to learn. 


Teachers have done their best work in school classrooms. Outside of that area few 
teachers use more than one-tenth of their real power or influence. But today—more than 
ever before—their responsibility extends beyond the four walls of their school. 


We are a million strong in the United States. We are concerned with the advance- 
ment of the world’s oldest and most important profession. We can never reach our goal 
if we approach it by a million different paths. We need each other’s help. From you 
who are older, the benefit of your wisdom and patience; from those of you who are 
younger, your courage and vitality; and from all of you, your counsel and co-operation. 

May our undivided loyalty to the teaching profession and to each other make this 
a truly successful year. 

SARAH CALDWELL 
President, NEA 
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Dr. Carr’s Inaugural Address 
Points to Five Issues 


William G. Carr was formally inaugu- 
rated into the Executive Secretaryship of 
} the National Education Association of the 
United States at an educational conference 
| in Washington, D. C., October 12 and 13. 


His complete address follows: 


The officers of the National Education 
Association have invited you here to get 
your help. We know that some serious 
problems confront our schools. We firmly 
believe that the solution of these problems 
is necessary to the security and well-being 
of this nation and of the world. Neither 
the teaching profession alone, nor the 
public alone, can solve these problems. 
We must help each other. 


The installation of a new Executive Sec- 
retary of the teachers professional organi- 
zation is only an event. We hope each of 
you will make this event an opportunity 
by using the occasion to think more steadily 
and to care more deeply about the future 
of our country as it is reflected in the future 
of our schools. 


Our Association, of course, has its own 
platform and policies, but today we are not 
presenting this program to you. We are, 
instead, calling your attention to a few 
issues which confront American education. 
We say to you, “These problems confront 
your schools.” We ask you, as leaders in 
various walks of American life, “If you 
care about these problems, what will you 
do about them?” We shall try to make 
clear the nature of these problems; we are 
not here to supply readymade answers. 
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HELP WANTED FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


The problems of our schools are many, 
for education is inherently a difficult proc- 
ess. Public policy with reference to edu- 
cation is bound to be controversial, espe- 
cially under the current conditions of 
tension. 


Let us not expect that in these few hours 
of thought and discussion, we can achieve 
tidy solutions for all our problems or 
develop a master plan for the educational 
millenium. Let us more modestly hope 
that this meeting will help to consolidate 
the growing pattern of lay and professional 
co-operation in dealing with educational 
issues. Let us try, during this day, to learn 
more thoroughly that teamwork between 
the public and the teaching profession is 
both useful and possible. If we can learn 
that lesson, our time will have been well 
invested. 


We have selected five major problems 
that cause concern among the teaching 
profession. My task, within a severe time 
limit, is to state these problems as clearly 
as possible and to expose the alternatives 
for dealing with them. 


Problem 1. What Kind of Teachers for 
Our Children? 


In the early years of our country, the objec- 
tives of schooling were fairly clear. Good be- 
havior was sought through rigorous discipline and 
often savage punishment. Arithmetic, reading, 
and writing were taught to aid in communication 
and simple business transactions. Secondary edu- 
cation was intended only for the few who would 
enter the professions. 

Today how different is the outlook! Universal 
schooling for all persons of elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school ages has become a widely approved 
goal. Means of making a living have become 
more varied. Vocational success requires longer, 
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and often continuous, training. Social and eco- 
nomic relations have become more complex. Effec- 
tive citizenship imposes stringent demands on the 
wisdom and loyalty of each individual. Think of 
the issues, heavy with human destiny, which 
should be weighed by the voters of America three 
weeks from tomorrow. It is a great and difficult 
task to persuade every citizen to vote. It is an 
even greater task to prepare citizens to use their 
suffrage with wisdom, unselfishness, and tolerance. 


Surely all but the most incorrigible reaction- 
aries will admit that such challenges require new 
concepts of what constitutes a good teacher for 
our children. 

But agreement in principle leaves many prac- 
tical questions unanswered. These are the kinds 
of questions that may well be considered by 
Group I. We are fortunate that we may consider 
them under the leadership of Mr. Frank H. 
Trotter, the president of the National School 
Boards Association. 

Do the American people want teachers who 
can instruct only in the basic tools, the Three R’s? 
Or do we want teachers who also are competent 
in other subjects related to modern life? 


Is it sufficient that teachers be masters of the 
facts and skills to be taught? Or do we want 
teachers who also understand how children grow, 
how they learn, and what methods of teaching 
are most effective? 

Do we want autocrats at the teacher’s desk? 
Or do we want teachers who can beguile the task 
of learning by leadership,,by evoking interest, by 
encouraging teamwork? 


Do we want teachers who understand com- 
munity problems? Or do we want teachers who 
confine their interests to the classroom? 


Do we want teachers who use their class- 
rooms for indoctrination in prevailing dogmas 
and opinions? Or do we want teachers who have 
freedom, the courage, the knowledge and the im- 
partiality to deal with controversial issues? 


Would it be reasonable to ask for these basic 
qualifications for all American teachers? Thorough 
general education; special education in teaching 
technics; a lifelong willingness to learn as well 
as to teach; a sharp awareness of individual dif- 
ferences; an uncompromising insistence that, each 
student do his best; courage to face the realities 
of an age of atomic weapons and international 
tension; an unswerving sense of duty to his pro- 
fession; loyalty to his country and to the moral 
and spiritual values which it exemplifies. 


Are such teachers too good for the youth of 
this land? 
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We can prepare such a list of the qualities 
desired in teachers and polish the rhetoric until 
it sparkles. But the exercise will not affect the F 
schools by one iota until such teachers are actual- 
ly at work in the classrooms. That reflection leads 
us to the second of our five problems. 


Problem 2, How Can We Secure a Sufficient 
Number of Qualified Teachers? 

The task of securing a sufficient number of 
qualified teachers is directly affected by: (a) the ! 
economic rewards of teaching, (b) competing de- 
mands for manpower, both civilian and military, | 
(c) public attitudes toward teaching in com. ! 
parison with other occupations, and (d) working | 
conditions, including such matters as stability of 
employment and opportunities for growth. 

Let us recall a few of the most relevant facts, + 

To meet postwar conditions in the early *4(s, 
all the states relaxed their certification require. 
ments. Many thousands of emergency, or pro- | 
visional, certificates were issued. Although these | 
substandard certificates were usually valid for 
only one year, renewals have been frequently per- § 
mitted. Most states continue to issue substandard } 
certificates, chiefly now at the elementary-school 
level. 

The public schools employ roughly 900,000 
teachers. Each year nearly one-tenth of this 
total leaves the profession. This loss far exceeds 
the annual loss of personnel in other professions, 
Such a loss of skilled personnel would be tre- 
garded as disastrous in most business organiza- 
tions. In education, this loss occurs year after 
year among both qualified and unqualified teach- 
ers. 


Let me give you a single example to show 
what the schools are facing. A group of life 
insurance companies has recently published an 
attractive folder entitled “Wanted: Good Teach- 
ers to Investigate Better Jobs.” The pamphlet 
assures its readers that “literally thousands” of 
good teachers are now making a good living as 
life insurance salesmen. “Many, many teachers,” 
we read, “find themselves moving in a few years 
to an income level two, three, or even four times 
as high as the maximum set up under the teachers | 
salary schedule.” 


The problem of securing enough teachers 
would be greatly eased if we could make teach- 
ing attractive enough to hold the services of the 
best that we already have. 

At the moment, the teacher supply problem is 
most critical in the elementary schools. Of the 
600,000 elementary-school teachers in_ service, 
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only about one-half have bachelor’s degrees, An 
additional one-third have completed as many as 
two years of college preparation. The remainder, 
amounting to about 100,000 teachers, lack even 
one-half of the acceptable minimum preparation. 
In some states these professionally unqualified 
persons predominate. 

Still another relevant fact comes into view 
when we examine the growth of school enroll- 
ments. From the early ’30’s to the mid *40’s, the 
elementary and high school populations did not 
change much from year to year. Each new first- 
grade class was about the same size as its im- 
mediate predecessor. More recently, however, 
higher birthrates have completely changed the 
situation. Since 1946 the elementary-schoo! popu- 
lation has increased more than 5,000,000. This 
very year about 1,000,000 more children are 
crowding into the public elementary schools than 
one year ago. This rate of increase will continue. 
The 1951 babies will enter the first grade in 1957. 
They constitute an alltime new high for an enter- 
ing class—nearly 4,000,000. During the first 
seven months of 1952,.the birthrate has con- 
tinued to climb. 

High school enrollment has only just begun 
to increase. The rising tide of new students will 
begin to inundate the high schools in about three 
years. By 1960 high school enrollment will be a 
full 50 per cent greater than during the 1930-45 
era. 

These statistics are stale. Many of you have 
heard them before. I make no apology for re- 
peating them. They must be heard. We teachers 
would like to say to the public, “These are your 
children. How are you going to provide for their 
education?” 

Here are some questions for Group II. We 
are glad they can be studied under the leadership 
of Mr. Bert W. Levit of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Shall the American people let the manpower 
needs of the school drift? Or shall we deliberately 
seek to guide more of our best young people 
toward the teaching profession? 

Shall we forget professional standards and 
employ anyone willing “to keep school?” Or shall 
professional standards be lifted and enforced? 


Shall we continue to underfinance our teachers 
colleges? Or shall we make the schools for pre- 
paring teachers as attractive as any other institu- 
tion of higher education? 


Shall we allow the salaries of teachers to de- 
cline in relation to purchasing power and other 
occupational groups? Or shall we recognize that 
manpower supply and occupational choices are 
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directly affected by salaries, and that to attract 
and to hold enough qualified teachers, salary 
schedules must be promptly and_ substantially 
raised? 

In short, shall we face the known facts and 
act on them, or shall we shut our eyes to them? 


Problem 8. The Responsibility of the Teacher 
In the School and the Community 


In our discussion of the first problem, we saw 
that changing times have changed the character 
of the work of the teacher in school and com- 
munity, 


The broadened responsibility of the teacher 
has met with some public skepticism and even 
opposition. Is the school supplanting the family, 
the church, and other social and civic agencies? 
Should the teacher’s role be more closely limited? 
Are teachers trying to do too much for the chil- 
dren and for the communities in which they live? 
If so, what activities, in particular, do the Ameri- 
can people want the teachers to discontinue? 
Teachers would like the answers to these ques- 
tions. They have not, as a rule, sought added 
responsibilities. But if the needed new aspects 
of child care and community service are not 
provided in the school, teachers have a right to 
ask what agency in the community is ready to 
take on the job? 


Teachers have always been expected to take 
part in certain community activities. Today these 
responsibilities, like those of all other citizens, 
have grown. In most localities there is probably 
agreement in principle that teachers should per- 
form the duties of citizenship by participating 
in public affairs. Likewise, it would be generally 
agreed that if the growing needs of the schools 
are to be met, teachers must help the community 
to understand these needs and to provide the 
necessary support. 


Beyond these generalizations, many problems 
arise. Group III under the leadership of Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, can consider 
such questions as these: 


Should the teacher engage in political dis- 
cussionP Please remember that in some com- 
munities he risks resentment or reprisal if he does. 


Should a teacher openly seek the adoption of 
a needed school bond issue? Should he support, 
in schoolboard elections, candidates known to be 
favorable on such issues? 


Should a teacher support school legislation 
which is a subject of community controversy? 








Should a teacher oppose political forces that 
undermine local health and welfare services for 
children? 

Another facet on the teacher's role in the 
community must be considered. The home and 
the community educate just as truly as the school 
does. A child who completes elementary and 
secondary school in twelve years will have spent 
only about one-fifth of his waking hours in school. 
He is learning from his parents, his church, and 
his neighborhood about four times as many hours 
as he spends in school. To be sure, the school 
deals with an impressionable period of life. It 
serves nearly all of the population. It is the 
chief institution organized expressly for educa- 
tional purposes. Nevertheless, the school cannot 
succeed in teaching civic duties to a child whose 
parents do not take the time to vote intelligently. 
The school finds it difficult to teach appreciation 
of good literature to a child whose home book- 
shelves are filled with trash. The school cannot 
as a rule develop self control and courtesy in a 
child whose home life is one long series of un- 
restrained quarrels and _ incivilities. The school 
cannot teach prudence to a child whose parents 
fritter away their income for purposeless ex- 
travagances. The school cannot successfully teach 
the worth of individual personality to a child 
who comes from a home where the adults, either 
deliberately or unwittingly, display religious and 
racial intolerance. The school cannot teach chil- 
dren to respect public property if the children 
see their parents deface the local park with rub- 
bish. : 

The public schools cannot act every part in 
the complex drama of education, Any hope on 
the part of the general public that schools can 
do the whole job unaided is doomed to disap- 
pointment. Any attempt on the part of the teach- 
ing profession to assume such a staggering re- 
sponsibility would be certain to end in frustra- 
tion. The teachers in the schools need partners 
in the community. 


Problem 4. How Can the Freedom of the 
Teacher Be Safeguarded? 


The teachers of America are the target of many 
pressures from many directions. They range from 
the incidental to the highly organized, from the 
obvious to the subtle, from the well-intentioned 
to the malignant. 

The Declaration of Independence speaks of 
“all men;” it makes no exception for members 
of the teaching profession. Besides, the freedom 
of the teacher is of peculiar importance and value 
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to our society. Teachers teach what they are as 
well as what they know. 


Group IV will need to consider three aspects 
of the teacher’s freedom. First, there is the free- 
dom of the teacher in the classroom. Second, 
there is the freedom of the teacher as a citizen. 
Third, there is the freedom of the teacher as a 
member of an organized profession. Let us con- 
sider these aspects of freedom in order. 


The Teacher in the Classroom. There appear 
to be, in theory at least, four possible ways to 
deal with the teacher’s freedom, or lack of it, 
in the classroom. 


Solution A—Require that all teachers adopt 
and promote some one_ socio-economic-political 
program. Hitler developed a program of _ this 
kind. Teachers in Germany during his regime 
were highly skilled indoctrinators. The Russians 
are doing the same thing today. 


Solution B—Allow each teacher to promote his 
own particular opinions among his pupils. This 
course might offer freedom to the teacher, but 
it would block the freedom of the pupil. 


Solution C—Keep social issues entirely out of 
the classroom. Insulate the children from con- 
flicting ideals. Let them grow up without guided 
experience in considering and resolving issues. If 
we are to take seriously some of the critics of 
the schools, that is precisely what they want. 
Would such education be suitable preparation for 
responsible adult citizenship? 


Solution D—Ask each teacher to develop in 
his pupils the habits of mind of free men. To do 
this he must maintain a steadfast loyalty to the 
values and processes of democracy. He will teach 
his pupils to look at all sides of problems, to 
examine the assumptions from which discussion 
proceeds, to acquire exact knowledge, to recog- 
nize propaganda, and to develop an even temper 
in the presence of differences of opinion. Such a 
teacher will not be a partisan. His classroom will 
be a forum for training young people in self gov- 
ernment. 


Most citizens, I suppose, would quickly say 
that they favor the last of these four solutions. 
But if you do hold that opinion, are you willing 
to defend teachers who act in the way you think 
they should act? 


When teachers are made the target of base 
and baseless charges of disloyalty, will the good 
citizen stand by or stand aside? 


The Teacher as a Citizen. What should be 
the rights of the teacher as a free citizen? 
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Here then, are a few questions for Mr. George 
T. Guernsey of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and for Group IV. 

Should standards for the conduct of teachers 
be different from those of other citizens? If so, 
to what extent? 

Should citizens expect the personal conduct 
of the teacher to be superior to that of the aver- 
age person of the community? 

Is it appropriate for teachers to take part in 
all social and community affairs, with no bound- 
aries other than those which common decency 
requires of any good citizen? If you answer this 
last question in the affirmative, what is your duty 
towards a teacher who is unfairly treated for 
exercising his rights as a citizen? 


The Teacher as Part of an Organized Profes- 
sion. Teachers, like all the other professional, 
social, and economic groups, have found it use- 
ful to be organized. What is the scope of the 
teacher's freedom with respect to his organiza- 
tional loyalties? What are the alternatives? 

Shall teachers as a professional group ally 
themselves with any particular group in Ameri- 
can society? Some teachers say “yes,” and ex- 
emplify their belief with affiliation with large 
labor organizations, 

Or, is it better for teachers to organize them- 
selves independently of any single segment of 
American society? Will such independence help 
the organization to serve all the children of all 
the people? 

Do the people want teachers as a group to 
be free of alliances with any one political party, 
any single religious sect, and any particular eco- 
nomic interest? 


Problem 5. What Is the Place of the Teacher 
In Today’s Conflict of Ideas and Ideals? 

The central idea in the American experiment 
is that individual man has power to shape his 
own destiny on earth. 

The central ideal in the American constella- 
tion of values is the supreme importance of the 
individual personality. 

We speak of this idea and this ideal as “Amer- 


ican.” They are indeed the very essence of 
Americanism. But they are not ours exclusively. 


We share them in essence with all free people. 
They are a common possession of all who have 
inherited the ethics of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. 

The idea of human progress through freedom 
and the ideal of the primary of humane values 
have, in our generation, been subjected to potent 
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attacks. They still are. The defeat of armies 
under totalitarian banners in World War II did 
not destroy the forces that sent them forth to 
battle. 

The conflict pervades human society across 
the entire face of the globe. It appears most 
clearly and dramatically, in the worldwide con- 
flict between communism and democracy. There 
can be no question of where the American teach- 
ers stand in this struggle. Their position was 
made explicit when the NEA declared that mem- 
bers of the Communist Party are not eligible for 
membership and are unfit for employment in 
American schools, 

But that is only one aspect of the matter. 
Within our own national community the demo- 
cratic ideal receives all but unanimous applause, 
but it is in fact at war with antidemocratic forces 
on many fronts. Individual man faces a constant 
struggle to maintain his identity, to uphold his 
personal dignity, and to preserve his freedom of 
action. Totalitarianism exists in the collectivity 
of men, but the supreme values of democracy re- 
side in the individual. 

The critical conflict that colors today and casts 
its shadow on tomorrow is being waged close 
about us—indeed, even within us. For the strug- 
gle between reason and unreason, between hope 
and despair, between idealism and materialism, 
is a conflict of man against himself as well as 
a conflict between persons, groups, or nations. 

The place of the teacher in today’s conflict 
of ideas and ideals is to defend freedom with 
vigor and wisdom. The defense of freedom and 
humane values is in part a problem of armaments 
and military strategy, in part a problem of dip- 
lomatic foresight and forensics, in part a prob- 
lem of economic production. But beyond all 
these, it remains as it always has been, a prob- 
lem in education. 

If I am wrong in this analysis, I shall no 
doubt be corrected by Discussion Group V under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Fred Hechinger of the 
New York Herald Tribune. There are some other 
matters on which the teachers of America seek 
the counsel of this Conference that may be stated 
in a series of questions. We teachers may think 
we know some of the answers to some of the 
questions, but on all of them we sincerely seek 
your help. , 

[1] What part should the teacher play in de- 
fining social goals for education? We all agree 
that, in general, society sets the purposes for its 
schools. But how is the will of society deter- 
mined? When teachers agree on goals that are 
at variance with the prevailing sentiments of the 
community, how should the curriculum be de- 
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termined? Suppose a majority of the citizens of 
a community, who have an opinion on the sub- 
ject, become convinced that it is unpatriotic to 
teach children about the United Nations. Sup- 
pose, too, that the teachers in that community’s 
high school do not agree. Should they teach that 
the United Nations does not exist? If not, what 
should they do? This, by the way, is an issue 
that is neither imaginary nor novel. 

[2] If a teacher holds ideas or ideals that con- 
flict with the prevailing ideas or ideals of his 
community, what limitations should he observe 
with respect to expressing his unpopular opin- 
ions? [a] in the classroom, [b] in conversation 
with pupils, [c] in teachers’ meetings, [d] in civic 
meetings outside. of school hours, [e] in conver- 
sation with adult friends? 

Would the answers be different if the ques- 
tion involved a teacher's opinions on contro- 
versial matters wherein the teacher’s views ac- 
cord with the majority, but not unanimous, views 
of the community? 

Would the answers be any different for dif- 
ferent subjects on which a teacher might hold 
unpopular opinions; for example on [a] interna- 
tional relations, [b] economic issues, [c] religion, 
[d] race relations, |e] support for a minority po- 
litical party? 


A Bid for Partners 

Before we entrust these five problems to this 
morning’s discussion groups and to this after- 
noon’s panel, there is perhaps one further re- 
minder that may be helpful! While no good pur- 
pose is served by minimizing the difficulties of 
our schools, it is equally unwise to paint the en- 
tire educational picture in black. We have been 
counting our troubles this morning. It is also 
worth while to count our many blessings. This 
country has good schools. Educational oppor- 
tunity is, with few exceptions, universal in scope. 
In spite of intimidation and slander, our schools 
retained their intellectual freedom and 
honesty. Their spirit is profoundly ethical and 
moral. They contribute powerfully to national 
strength, to international goodwill, to informed 
citizenship, to health, to happiness, to economic 
efficiency. Our school system remains essentially 
local in control, as varied as the needs and stand- 
ards of our people. 

Much has already been done to help good 
citizens to build good schools. We can add to 
that achievement today. Although our time to- 
gether is brief, there is comfort in the remark 
attributed to President Coolidge: “We cannot do 
everything at once, but we can do something at 
once.” We can today try to bring our minds 
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again to a focus on the needs of our schools, 
sure in the knowledge that whatever we do to 
improve the education of our young people will 
make our country stronger and bring its every- 
day practice nearer to its great ideals. 

Perhaps we can summarize what the teachers 
want to say to the public today in terms of an 
advertisement that might well be printed in large 
type in every newspaper in the land: 


HELP WANTED: Large national enterprise needs 
partners prepared to invest their time and thought. 
This enterprise operates in every section of the 
nation, has one million employees, serves 30 mil- 
lion clients. Product is essential to national se- 
curity. Plans are ready now for needed expansion 
of plant and modernization of program. Gener- 
ous compensation and guaranteed dividends, pay- 
able on demand in the currency of United States 
freedom and progress. Partners share fully in 
control of enterprise. No silent partners wanted, 
For details apply at your nearest schoolboard 
office, Parent Teacher Association, or Citizens 
Committee. Act now; tomorrow may be too late. 


As the Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association of the United States, I 
hereby publish and proclaim that appeal. The 
teachers of this land want such help, not for 
themselves alone, but for the youth of our coun- 
try; not for today alone, but for the future which 
these young people must inherit—Reprinted from 
NEA News 
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The Neighbors By George Clark 








“Why hold the parent-teacher’s meeting in the third grade 
room? I can't get out of this seat?” 





IMPORTANCE is being placed on the 
consideration of the physical features of 
rooms in which meetings are held .... 
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Reviewing An Experience 


With Core Curriculum 


The following method in core curriculum 
—consisting of eight phases—has been used 
by the writer during the past year. All 
phases of the described method are not 
original with the writer; however, phases 
number seven and eight were developed 
and used when the need for same mani- 
fested itself. 


1. Orientation or “getting acquainted” 
phase 


2. Identification and listing of individual 
needs on 5x8 cards 


3. Identification and listing of group 
goals 


4, Establishing criteria for selection of 
topic 


5. Selecting a topic 


6. Establishing committees for co-oper- 
ative task of working through topic 


a | 


. Teacher, students, parents, adminis- 
trator, and community agencies work- 
ing through a topic 


8. “Formal” evaluation 


The reader must keep in mind that these 
phases are interdependent and cannot be 
separated. Too, it must be remembered 
that the detailed description of each phase 
which follows was predicated on circum- 
stances that will, naturally, vary in degree 
and nature from one classroom situation to 
another. It is believed, however, that the 
basic principles of procedure mentioned in 
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this description will prove to be applicable 
and profitable in any core curriculum class. 


Orientation or Getting Acquainted Phase 


While it remains to the discretion of the 
teacher as to the amount and nature of 
personal information that will be made 
available to the students, the core teacher 
must realize that the degree of success he 
enjoys is dependent—to a large extent—on 
how he is accepted by the students. If he 
is aware of this fact, the element of good 
judgment will indicate how far he should 
proceed in this direction. 

Below are some specific things that can 
be done to establish an atmosphere of “at 
home”: 


1. A tour of the school building. If cir- 
cumstances permit, arrange for the students 
to meet the following school personnel: 


a) School principal 


Bookstore manager 


) 
) Cafeteria manager 
) Football and basketball coaches 


2. Show students how to use the library. 
It is indeed a frustrating experience for a 
student to want to learn moré and find 
himself unable to use the various aids 
which he may regard as magic keys to 
sources of additional information. A splen- 
did film strip, appropriately titled “How 
to Use the Library,” will prove helpful at 
this point. 
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3. Talk with—not to—the students about 
“Developing Social Understandings.” Dis- 
cuss factors of the classroom and _ school 
life. Include group behavior, care of per- 
sonal and private property, and the proper 
conduct for specific occasions. Allow pupils 
to express themselves freely. 


Identification and Listing of Individual 
Needs on 5x8 Cards 


If the previously described phase has 
been executed to a satisfactory degree, an 
appropriate amount of rapport should exist 
between the teacher and his pupils. In 
explaining what is meant by individual 
needs, the teacher must emphasize that the 
individual should take stock of what he 
honestly feels he needs most to enable him 
to be a better student. 

Listed below in order of frequency are 
the needs which the pupils taught by the 
writer during the 1951-1952 school year 
deemed most important: (1) How to study; 
(2) How to take notes; (3) How to spell 
better; (4) How to write better; (5) How 
to learn to be a better public speaker. 

Whenever cards have been handed to 
the students for listing of additional needs, 
they must always be collected again. As 
work progresses the teacher will have 
many opportunities to check the individual 
student’s progress toward a satisfactory 
mastery of these individual needs. On the 
5x8 card is a place where appropriate no- 
tations—as they pertain to the individual’s 
needs—may be made. 


Identification and Listing of Group Goals 

For many students the experience of 
working as a member of a group is entirely 
a new, and sometimes confusing, classroom 
procedure. It is a logical result for the 
“average” student after six or seven years 
of sitting in a row and being subjected to a 
robot-like type of teaching, to ask the 
question: “Why am I working with other 
students?” 
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It is probably trite—but nevertheless nec- 
essary—to explain that after school-years, 
the student will find himself, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, compelled to 
work with other groups of people. To 
explain this fully the teacher should go 
into detail to point out the inter-relation- 
ships and inter-dependency of the various 
aspects of our society, and the role of the 
pupil as an individual and as a member of 
a group within our society. 

As a rule, it is a short time after such a 
discussion has been launched and is under- 
way that most students will agree they 
would enjoy working as a member of a 
group, but when questioned as to methods 
of procedure for so doing, their replies 
usually are of a vague, rambling, disor- 
ganized nature. After appraising the emo- 
tional climate of the teaching-learning 
situation and having determined the factors 
of curiosity, interest, and slight uncertainty 
warrant the teacher so doing, it is strongly 
urged that intense efforts be expended to 
secure class agreement on the following 
three questions which should be regarded 
as a broad, general framework of guiding 
principles rather than fixed, certain, and 
unchanging criteria in relation to the pur- 
pose of structuring: 

What is our problem? 

What and 
available to help us overcome our prob- 


resources information are 
lem? 

Which method of procedure is best to 
use in solving our problem? 


Established Criteria for Selection of Topic 

It is inherent within the immature, con- 
stantly changing personalities of students 
to be inclined to act often upon an impulse. 
If the core teacher keeps in mind that one 
of the objectives of the core curriculum 
method of teaching is to enable the 
students—through meaningful, direct ex- 
periences—to become able to face their 
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problems in a calm, collected, objective 
manner, he will realize the necessity of 
establishing a valid type of criterion by 
which any and all topics must be measured 
before a final choice is executed by the 
students. 

It may take time to convince the students 
of the wisdom of establishing a criterion 
to guide them in the selection of a topic. 
Whatever amount of time may be required 
must be used! The concrete foundation of 
a highly satisfactory degree of rapport is 
being made at this point and it must be 
made with great skill and care; the teacher 
must not sacrifice quality for quantity! 

After considerable discussion of the 
obvious reasons why it is desirable to 
establish a criterion, the time will arrive 
when the teacher will have to help the 
students bring together and state in a clear, 
easy-to-understand form the many fine 
ideas they have stated in a rather disjointed 
fashion. The questions stated below con- 
stituted the criteria used by the writer and 
his students in selecting a topic: 


1. Is there information available on the 
topic? 

2. Will knowledge of the topic help us 
to understand the world around us? 

3. Is the topic interesting? 

4, Will knowledge of the topic prove 
useful to us now? 

5. Will knowledge of the topic prove 

useful to us later in life? 
After a topic has been chosen, the core 
teacher may find it necessary to have indi- 
vidual conferences to talk with students 
concerning the committee choice. 

The number of committees should not 
exceed six with five members each. This 
presupposes a_ classroom population of 
thirty students. 


Teacher, Students, Parents, and Community 
Agencies Work through a Topic 


Before the committees begin work on 
the various phases of the topic, the students 
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may be asked to write what they intend to 
do as their part of the work and to list 
those books and materials which they know 
at the time of writing they will use. These 
lists should be kept in a place where the 
students may have ready and unhampered 
access to them. The teacher will find these 
lists a wonderful source for a study of the 
students’ reading habits as well as another 
opportunity to check their spelling, sen- 
tence structure, word usage, etc. 


Each committee elects its own chairman 
and recorder. The chairman is to conduct 
orderly committee discussions, meet with 
the teacher at least once weekly for a gen- 
eral planning session, and to do whatever 
is proper to keep his committee working 
towards the objectives. The recorder’s 
function is to record the committee’s prog- 
ress and to make other reports as requested 
by his chairman or the teacher. “Drill” is 
to be used only when there is a demon- 
strated need of the same. 


It must be mentioned that careful, 
thorough, pre-planning must precede all 
phases of this method, and the details of 
each phase must be carefully considered 
in relation to that phase which has gone 
before, that phase which is next, and the 
relationship of all phases to the teacher's 
objectives. 


In administering to the needs of the 
pupils, conferring with students and _par- 
ents, planning with representatives of com- 
munity agencies, individual conferences 
with students, etc., the teacher will be 
supplying the answer to the question— 
“What is the role of the teacher in the 
core curriculum class?” 


Evaluation 


Pupils must be given opportunities to 
evaluate their own work. The teacher must 
call the attention of the students to the 
potential test material, regardless of the 
subject-matter sequence in which that 
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material appears during the presentation 
of reports. Testing should be executed 
when the teacher feels there is a need for 
same. 

The evaluative criteria of the core cur- 
riculum class must be, in the final analysis, 
favorable changes in student opinions, 
attitudes, and behavior. Under the present 
antiquated system of grading, the writer is 
of the belief that credit for such favorable 
changes must be incorporated within that 


> 


grade given for “conduct” or “deportment.’ 
In actual practice such changes should 
come out of the interactive process of 
working and living with other students in 
committees and the school-life as a whole. 
As such, the conduct phase would neces- 
sarily be an interwoven part of the total 
student personality and could be described 
only in the letter—or written—form of re- 
porting to parents and other interested and 
properly qualified school personnel. 





NBTA to Meet in Chicago 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, in 
Chicago, on December 28, 29, and 30. 


Reception Innovation 

A friendly, informal reception, where 
newcomers will be taken in tow and intro- 
duced to older and well-known members, 
will replace the dance on the opening 
night of the convention. A feature of the 
reception will be the famous Congress 
Hotel Punch Bowl. 


Problem Clinics 


Following the pattern set at last year’s 
convention, 13 Problem Clinics have been 
set up by Dr. Herman G. Enterline, first 
vice-president. Each clinic includes a 
consultant, a discussion leader, and a 
recorder, all of whom are well recognized 
in their particular fields. 


Dr. Lessenberry Returns 


After last year’s absence, Dr. Dan Les- 
senberry will be welcomed back as the 
speaker for the CABEA-CBTA Luncheon, 
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to be held on Monday, December 29, in 
the celebrated Glass Hat Room. The 
Secondary Schools Department will hear 
him discuss the theme, “Developing Under- 
standing and Appreciation of Our Econ- 
omy,” on Tuesday afternoon, December 30. 


Annual Banquet 


Dr. Edward McFaul, head of the speech 
department, DePaul University, is the 
speaker at the annual banquet, which will 
be held in the Gold Room, on December 
30, at 6 o'clock. Exhibitor prizes will be 
awarded as usual. 


Membership 
Membership in NBTA is $3, which en- 
titles you to the following privileges: 


1. The American Business Education 
Yearbook (1953). 


bo 


. Four copies of The American Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly. 


3. Admission to all sessions of the NBTA 
Convention in Chicago. 


4. Admission to all sessions of the EBTA 
Convention. 
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Tullings 


Dr. James B. Burr, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, gave comments 
from the humorous side of modern educa- 
tion at the School Masters’ Banquet held 
during the meeting of the UKREA at 
Hazard. His remarks included quotations 
| from “Teacher Fold.” Chicago Tribune, 
July 13, 1952. 





Parents, are you bewildered by those 
comments the teacher writes on your 
| youngster’s report card? With the help of 
college professors and the school janitor, I 

| succeeded in translating them. Following 
are typical teacher comments and _ their 


| translations: 


MICHAEL DOES NOT SOCIALIZE 
WELL. This means Mike is always beat- 
ing some other kid’s brains out. 


JOHNNY IS PROGRESSING VERY 
WELL FOR HIM. Don’t feel so happy, 
Pappy—this means Johnny is a dope. He’s 
12 years old and has just learned 2 and 2 
make 4, which, as the teacher points out, 
is progressing for him. 


FRANKS PERSONALITY EVI- 
DENCES A LACK OF SOCIAL INTE- 
GRATION. This is a nice way of saying 
| Frank is a stinker. 


OSCAR SHOWS A REGRETTABLE 
LACK OF SELF-CONTROL. This means 
Oscar doesn’t do what the teacher wants. 
Self-control means how much control the 
teacher has over Oscar. 


HENRY SEEMS EMOTIONALLY IM- 
MATURE FOR THE FIRST GRADE. 
Get out little Hank’s birth certificate, Moth- 
et-this means that teacher thinks you lied 
about his age to get him in school. 


JAMES IS AN INDIVIDUALIST. An- 
other nice way of saying James is a trouble- 
maker, 
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JEROME PARTICIPATES VERY FUL- 
LY IN CLASS DISCUSSIONS. This may 
be good or bad. It means that Jerry never 
shuts his big yap. Perhaps he'll grow up 
to be a salesman. 


DAVID DOES NOT HARMONIZE 
WELL WITH HIS PEER GROUP. This 
has nothing to do with his voice. Teacher 
means that he can't get along with his 
classmates. Or, everybody in the class is 
out of step but Davey boy. 


RICHARD’S WORK INDICATES A 
LACK OF MASTERY OVER THE UPPER 
RANGES OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
COMBINATIONS NECESSARY FOR 
ARITHMETICAL COMPUTATION. 
Don't rush to a psychiatrist, just teach Dick 
his 7, 8, and 9 tables—he doesn’t know 
them. 


NATHAN’S LACK OF MUSCULAR 
CO-ORDINATION PREVENTS HIM 
FROM PARTICIPATING FULLY IN 
BODY -BUILDING ACTIVITIES. Cut 
down on the calories, Mom—Nate’s too fat 
to play games. 


ROBERT IS A WELL-ADJUSTED, 
WHOLESOMELY INTEGRATED INDI- 
VIDUAL. Jackpot, brother, you're in. 
Bobby is teacher's pet! 


Susan E. Miller wishes to make an 
apology and a correction in material she 
submitted in her article published in the 
November issue of the Journal. In the 
article, “Boy Meets Girl,” the address of 
the American Institute of Family Relations 
is 5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California, instead of the one listed in the 
bibliography. 


“More opportunities for better educa- 
tion—for each individual and for all! So 
long as we work toward such an end no 
alien forces can seriously threaten our 
democratic way of life.” 
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You will be interested to know that Dr. 
Russell E. Helmick, who was principal of 
Holmes High School, Covington, from 1942 
to 1952, has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Education and Counselor 
Trainer for School Guidance Services on 
the faculty of the College of Education of 
Louisiana State University. Dr. Helmick 
will be primarily responsible for the train- 
ing of guidance counselors for the schools 
of Louisiana. 

Approximately 550 county superintend- 
ents from over the, nation attended the 
meeting of the Rural and County Superin- 
tendents which met in New York City on 
October 12, 13, and 14. Kentuckians in 
attendance were: Dr. R. E. Jaggers, East- 
ern Kentucky State College; J. M. Dodson, 
KEA Director of Public Relations; C. J. 
Patterson, Superintendent of Mercer Coun- 
ty Schools; and Roy True, Superintendent 
of Franklin County Schools. 





What? ASCD Convention 

When? February 8-12, 1953 

Where? Cleveland, Ohio 

Theme? Uniting Forces 
Education 

Offerings? Study Groups, School Visiting, 
General Sessions, Excursions, Exhibit 
of Instructional Books and Materials 

Headquarters? Hotels Statler and Hol- 
lenden 


to Improve 
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Education Vistri ets 





The Standards Committee of the Ken. | 
tucky Commission on Teacher Education | 
and Professional Standards met with a 
similar group from the Advisory Commit. 
tee to the Council on Public Higher Edu. 
cation at the Kenlake Hotel, Murray, Ken- 
tucky, on October 13 and 14. The purpose | 
of the meeting was to develop standards | 








for the approval of teacher-education pro- 
grams in Kentucky. This important step 
is indicative of the responsibility of the 
profession in developing its own standards 
of preparation. 

The chairman of the Kentucky Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards, Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, has 
been invited by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education to be a 
member of the evaluating team serving 
Murray State College on November 9 to 
12. 

R. M. Van Horne, Irvine, represented the 
Kentucky Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards on_ the 
AACTE evaluating team at Morehead Staie 
College on November 17, 18, and 19. 





Twenty-eight high schools in Kentucky 
offered complete courses in High School 
Automobile Driver Education during the 
last school year. 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


a2 


For the Family’s Youngest .. . 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Mixed-Up Twins, by Carolyn Haywood. 
Morrow, $2.50. A very humorous and delightful 
story of Ronald and Donald and the mix-ups 
precipitated by their great similarity in appear- 
ance and_ personality. 

A Hole Is to Dig, by Ruth Krauss. Harper’s, 
$1.50. This “first book of definitions” contains 
such gems as “Toes are to wiggle” and “A lap 
is so you don’t get crumbs on the floor.” De- 
lightfully pictured. 

The Small Miracle, 
Here is really 
tire family—a 
Just the thing 


Paul Gallico. $1.50. 
a priceless little story for the en- 
beautiful story of an orphan boy. 
for Christmas giving and reading. 


What's Inside of Me? and What’s Inside of 
Plants? by Herbert S. Zim. Morrow, $1.75 each. 
These two recent additions to the popular Zim 
science books are just as good as their prede- 
cessors are. Pictures and text explain clearly and 
adequately the subject at hand. 


Market Day for Ti Andre, by Maia Rodman. 
Viking, $2. Life on a West Indian island was 
lots of fun for Ti Andre, and his contemporaries 
in America will enjoy this account of his adven- 
tures. A beautiful book. 

First Prize for Danny, by Margot Austin. Dut- 
ton, $1.50. This autho ’s stories and_ pictures 
have already endeared her to a large number 
of young readers—and their parents. This is an 
unusually good one about Danny who made a 
mud pie to take to the Fair. 

A Party for Poodles, by Inez Hogan. Dutton, 
$2.50. Another delightful story of children and 
dogs, mostly poodles, with matching pictures by 
the author. ; 

Holiday Story Book, compiled by Child Study 
Association of America. Crowell, $3. No parent 
or teacher will want to be without this collec- 
tin of holiday stories, including all the impor- 
tant days from New Year’s until Christmas. A 
valuable book, beautifully illustrated. 


by 
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BOOK LOOKS 


And for the Middle-Sized . 

Henry and Beezus, by Beverly Cleary, Morrow, 
$2.50. Henry, an old friend, reappears in this 
humorous book of action and incident. This time 
he is beset with woman trouble, mostly in the 
form of Beatrice and her little sister Ramona. 

The Dutch Colt, by Cornelia Meigs. Macmil- 
lan, $2. Stories with historical backgrounds are 
notably absent from lists for children of this age, 
and it is good to find one as excellent as this. 
It is the story of a boy and girl who lived in the 
home of William Penn while he had to 
recoup his fortune in England, 

Half Pint, by Jeanne Wilson. Westminster, $2. 
Billy was almost 10 and in love with life on a 
Wyoming ranch. His family and_ the 
animals provide the impetus for many _ interest- 
ing and unusual incidents which make 
citing reading. 

Great Lakes Sailor, by Jane Rietveld. Viking. 
An unusually good sea story, set in 1844 and 
having a 12-year-old boy as the hero. Compe- 
tently illustrated by the author. 

Shoot for a Mule, by E. H. Lansing. Crowell, 
$2. Here is an entertaining story of a 11-year- 
old boy in the Kentucky mountains. The efforts 
to emulate mountain dialect impede the progress 
of the story and are likely to create false im- 
pressions. 


gone 


ranch 


gay, ex- 


Broomtail, by Miriam E. Mason. Macmillan, 
$2. This is a better-than-average animal story 
of a wild pony who lived on the plains. A train 
ride and a big blizzard provide the most excit- 
ing incidents, 

Kit Carson, Mountain Man, by Margaret E. 
Bell. Morrow, $2. It is hard to decide which 
is the more attractive feature of this book—the 
true story itself or the beautiful illustrations by 
Harry Daugherty. A superior book by all counts. 

Manty the Mantis, by Capt. Burr W. Leyson. 
Dutton, $2.50. The praying mantis is the sub- 
ject of this book; here the author tells a simple, 
pleasant story of the life span of the mantis and 
illustrates it with unusual photographs. 
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Twenty and Ten, by Claire ‘H. Bishop. Vik- 
ing, $2.50. This is the story of 20 French chil- 
dren who, during the occupation were taken to 
a refuge in the mountains, and of 10 other refu- 
gee children whom they met there and hid from 
the Nazis. A very dramatic story and one full 
of meaning for children of all ages. 


Told Under Spacious Skies, collected by the 
Literature Committee of the Association for 
Childhood Education. Macmillan, $3. This sev- 
enth addition to the Umbrella series of anthol- 
ogies will be welcomed by those lucky enough 
to have become introduced to the set. This one 
features short stories from all parts of the coun- 
tries—stories which give the flavor of the par- 
ticular locale. 


The Cherokee, Indians of the Mountains, by 
Sonia Bleeker. Morrow, $2. Here is the fourth 
of a series designed to present the story of Indian 
tribes of North America. A valuable and inter- 
esting book, 


Thirty-one Brothers and Sisters, by Reba P. 
Mirsky. Wilcox and Follett, $2.95. The winner 
of the third C. W. Follett Award is indeed 
worthy of the honor. The unusual story takes 
place on the South African veld and features 
Nomusa, daughter of a Zulu chief, who resented 
being a girl and wanted more than anything to 
go on an elephant hunt. 


And for Teen-Agers ... 


Line Smasher, by Ditk Friendlich. Westmin- 
ster, $2.50. This football story will win many 
new friends for an established favorite. Concen- 
tration is on the friendship and rivalry of two 
well portrayed young men. 


Sunshine and Shadow, by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. A sequel to 
Triumph Clear, this story for older girls gives 
an account of Marsh Evans’ efforts to adjust her 
life and to succeed in spite of the crippling effects 
of polio. A kind of career story combined with 
an excellent character portrayal. 


A Fair World for All, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Whittlesey House, $2.75. An important 
contribution indeed is the clear and vital inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


Lady Jane Grey, by Marquerite Vance. Dutton, 
$2.75. History and fiction are very artfully com- 
bined in this story which is destined for the popu- 
larity attained by other of Mrs. Vance’s biog- 
raphies. Unusually beautiful pictures by Nedda 
Walker. 
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The Book of Hugh Flower, by Lorna Beers, 
Harper and Bros., $2.50. The hero is a 16-year. 
old apprentice who lives in England in the 
fifteenth century. His story and the background 
of the times combine to produce an excellent 


book. 


Plow the Dew Under, by Helen Clark Fernald, 
Longman, Green, $3. The Palevskys came from 
the Crimea to grow wheat in Kansas. Ilya, a 
young Mennonite, was determined to become a 
real American. The carrying out of that de- 
cision maintains steady interest throughout this 


book, 


Lasso Your Heart, by Betty Cavanna. West- 
minster, $2.50. One of the best in the field here 
does a splendid job of maintaining her reputa- 
tion. The story, a sure-fire winner for junior high 
girls, concerns two cousins, one from Texas and 
one from fashionable Pennsylvania, and a_ host 
of problems which frequently befall young ladies, 


Summer for Seven, by Janet Lambert. Dutton, 
$2.50. Another popular favorite will remain just 
that when her young following reads this latest 
addition to a number of favorites. Here she 
describes the fun of a group of seven friends who 
spent the summer on a farm. 


Family Grandstand, by Carol R. Brink. Viking, 
$2.50. The father of the Ridgeway family was a 
teacher at Midwest University, and the three 
children grew up under the shadows of the trees 
that lined the campus. This excellent story is an 
account of the busy lives of the three children— 
12, 10, and 6—especially during a very active 
football season. 


The Fish Hawk’s Nest, by Stephen W. Meader. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. This perennial favorite 
scores again with his latest novel, really one of 
his best. It is the story of Andy Corson, who 
lived on Cape May in 1820, and of the part he 
played in discovering a band of smugglers. 

Stepping Stones to Light, by Richard W. 
Bishop. Crowell, $2.50. In 23 chapters this 
author gives interesting facts about a number 
of men who have been responsible for the tr- 
mendous strides which have been made througi- 
out the years in the field of electricity. 


The Captive Princess, by Maxine Shore. Long- 
mans, Green, $3. Activities during the first cen- 
tury were devoted largely to affairs of a religious 
nature, and this author has done a commendable 
job of recapturing the flavor of the times. Het 
characters are well drawn and lifelike, and the 
story is one to sustain interest. 
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Felicity Finds a Way, by Eleanore M. Jewett. 
Viking, $2.75. An unusually good story for girls 
in this one with real history serving as the back- 
ground. It is the story of Felicity Dorsett who 
lived in New York and the Bahama Islands just 
after the Revolutionary War. Many characters 
are introduced, and the spirit of the times is 
colorfully created. 


All Down the Valley, by Henry Billings. Vik- 
ing, $3.50. The entire Tennessee River Valley 
is the “hero” of this book, beginning with its 
earliest history in 1779. Geography, engineering, 
history, economics, and sociology are combined 
into a pleasantly reading, informative book. 


Here Are Some for Grown-ups .. . 


Forty Acres and No Mule, by Janet Holt Giles. 
Westminster, $3. This autobiographical account 
of Mrs. Giles’ life among the “ridge” people of 
Kentucky is a very welcome addition to her 
Piney Ridge trilogy, a fictional treatment of the 
same locale. Here she treats the people and their 
lives with sympathetic sensitivity; she manages to 
arouse a variety of emotions in the reader. Story 
after story, person after person, parade color- 
fully across the pages of her book. Outstanding 
is the reflection of the personality of the author, 
a person able to transfer herself to a completely 
different kind of life without losing her sense of 
values. A welcome addition to Kentucky litera- 
ture. 


Giant, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, $3.95. To 
select the real heroine of this bock is difficult: 
the choice must be made between Leslie Bene- 
dict, the protagonist, and Texas, the locale ex- 
tolled throughout the novel. Through Leslie’s 
eyes there unfolds a vast panorama of the state 
and of her own affairs. The plot has a rather 
tight structure and the novel as a whole is some- 
what less meretricious than her preceding books; 
in fact, it is entertainment of the most relaxing 


kind. 


Man Without a Star, by Dee Linford. Morrow, 
$3.50. A “western” with a different angle has 
been considered practically impossible, but here 
is one with individuality and a great deal of 
substance and interest. It is the story of Jeff Jim- 
son who lived in Wyoming in the 1880’s. Char- 
acter, plot, and background material have been 
well proportioned and_ blended. 


The Fragile Years, by Rose Franken. Double- 
day, $3.50. What the author has termed the last 
of her long and popular series might well prove 
to be her best. It begins where the last one left 
of, but it has been so constructed that the un- 
initiated will have no trouble in following the 
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story. Emphasis once more is upon the domestic 
affairs of Claudia and David; these affairs are 
treated humanly and sympathetically and Miss 
Franken, as usual, probes far beyond the surface 
at the same time she views life with a sense of 
humor and whimsicality. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Smoky Mountain Country, by North Callahan. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Little, Brown, $4. This 
addition to the American Folkways Series pre- 
sents an entertaining account of the region of the 
Smokies. Included are accounts of the region, the 
people and their customs, and some of the more 

famous personalities of the region. 


Functional Arithmetic: Photographic Interpre- 
tations, by Lowry W. Harding. Wm. C. Brown 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, $2. The author has taught 
courses in the teaching of arithmetic; here he 
has assembled photographic illustrations of effec- 
tive means of teaching arithmetic from the kinder- 
garten through grade 8. A very practical, help- 
ful study. 


Rooms to Let, by Helen S. Rush and Mary 
Sherkanowski. Houghton Mifflin, $3. An amus- 
ing, stranger-than-fiction account of what hap- 
pened when two sisters decided to run a room- 
ing house as a means of a livelihood. Humor, 
pathos, and drama are combined into a series of 
sketches which reveal a wide variety of char- 
acters and hint at many, many stories untold. 


City of Discontent, by Mark Harris. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $4.50. This “interpretive biography” of 
Vachel Lindsay tells much of Springfield, Illinois, 
relating the poet’s life to that of his beloved 
home town. The volume is exceedingly readable, 
and Mr. Harris provides an excellent interpreta- 
tion of one of our most popular and eccentric 
American poets. 


Explaining Way, Discovering Why, and Under- 
standing Why, by Dowling, et al. Winston. These 
books of elementary science have been carefully 
planned, scientifically prepared, and attractively 
illustrated. Here is an excellent example of the 
fact that learning can be fun. 


The Robin Hood Stories, adapted by William 
Kottmeyer. Webster, 99c. Part of the Junior 
Everyreader Series, here is a collection of stories 
arranged for children of 8 to 13 and presented 
on a third-grade reading level. An attractive 


book. 


Escape from Paradise, by Katharine Newlin 
Burt. Scribners, $8. As always, Mrs, Burt here 
makes the most of her characters and setting, 
this time among the opulence of the gay 90’s. 
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and NEA Honor Roll—December 1952 


* Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


Counties Superintendent 
oo ee ee W. F. McGary 
7 REE eee ern eeee Floyd Hall 
SS eee erent Mrs. Marie R. Turner 
oO US Ee Oe tae. Heman H. McGuire 
ROMP React ae eS Ua ni ae Virgil O. Turner 
CTT See entee een James B. Deweese 
Hickman ...............---. peo ee Dentis McDaniel 
MORN ttt 5 hk ons ee James R. Baker 
OLS eee ee es J. A. Caywood 
DIG 6 oo hs os Thomas W. Rowland 
PSS (Ca ner Barkley Walker 
ECE Se eee ener ene R.. J. Ernest Fiser 
RMD REDD 6c sop Sues ea erect Roy Marshall 
0 10 (gE SR eeeoece te eemerene Emory G. Rogers 
| LS SS nee En eee C. J. Patterson 
oe | a ener. Henry Chambers 
Se eee Howard C. Smith 
DAD eee ore Arthur C. Eversole 
Sy eee per nee eee ee ee. C. H. Farley 
LUGS! 2 | ee ee John M. Wilson 
ERRNNUIND eee Herman W. Taylor 
Uo TORRESEN SU sieriesreea nsec e ir. G. E. Sapp 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
OS AGE ee ee ee ee: W. H. Hanson 
LAD AS Se eres: James B. McQuown 
ESS ONC Ca eR Or ome reewn Ds... W. R. Davis 
LTS SS ASS EE eee nen one ever L. R. Singleton 
Oa CS  . - — aee L. C. Curry 
Campbellsville -..................... Thomas F. Hamilton 
Clabes: Carl A. Hicks 
CNCL Te eee. Kenneth B. Sidwell 
UPS OS aE en en eer eee Edgar Arnett 
Sy ce eee ene oF »...Carroll W. Caudill 
Dot Sea ae: C. H. Richardson 
Lp NEE ee ere. W. L. Holland 
EMSNMND 8s oe ee Carl M. Terry 
NIRS etek ta cn A C. V. Snapp 
RR OREMNONIN YD oe ce Nc ect L. C. Taylor 
STL See erenee. J. C. Eddleman 
Ao SE oe eee John M. York 
Ll | creer Geo. G. Gillingham 
*Prestonsburg ....................------ Chalmer H. Frazier 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
ERRCCREIRITDINGA (208292502 cee oo Noe DN A. L. Lassiter 
NEES | ee eee een reee rear Henry R. Evans 
ge tr = | DL | Sen ere R. E. Stevenson 
SCIEN Coy. (1 [erento | Earl C. Roberts 
wins) 12) | C77 || FR ae Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
RM eah MOOV Se ccrs cc cxbecsstccecacscoucs Tom L. Gabbard 
uC oc: Sane ee = P. H. Hopkins 
fe Ce H. B. Sessinger 
DANE MODORE RS ices rc ene O. L. Mullikin 
gi SONI VE Cy J. O. Ward 
PWHUAMSIOWN <.........-...-<2-2.o-c0cc--- Wm. T. McGraw 
ACLU S ch ce H. Lloyd Goodlett 
DVANQIORTER soe ogee ee Frank J. Ogden 
Colleges and Schools President 
College of Education, 

University of Kentuckv................ H. L. Donovan 
Mayo Vocational School, 

ig toy | eee James L. Patton, Dir, 
Morehead State College.............. Charles R. Spain 
Pakeyale MOGMCGE: a... oo2ccssctcteeswessaccevces A. A. Page 
Louisville Schools: Principal 
J. M. Atherton High................ Emma J. Woerner 
BeeChMONt <......-..cc0c-0c<.0-2- Mrs. Katherine Moore 
SAO TIN RB NOOE cos ceee oes eas ae Nora S. Kelley 
Bowman Field ............................Arthur Hounshell 
George Rogers Clark........................-- Bianca Esch 
Gavin Hi. Cochtan...........;.<-s.:s-.<- Ervin W. Detijen 
*Victor H. Engelhard.................. Josephine McKee 
*James Russell Lowell...................... Robert Turner 
ao) LOR Ce.) CATS | Grane SRS Elsa Stutz 
"Fonn 0. MCPOrnaN <i.5:<.-.-<.s.scsssecds00. Elise Weibel 
Parkland Elementary ....................------ Helen Seiler 
araiand $0; AIG s.55222s2ne sc cccssccseced O. Clifford 
ONT, ee ee eRe renee Florence Champion 
ECE COME EAC), (hn oh ee ee Suzanna Roth 
Rinse! AVERUC <..ccccceesccc.-ccecssece Bessie T. Meyers 
De Sn 5 CTT eee Esther L. Bossung 
Shawnee Elementary ................ Verna A. Phillips 
ESS oS ic | ea een Robert Allen 
Southern Jr, High............-.:.....2:..:3 Charles Hargan 


KEA and NEA Pledge List — December 1952 


* Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1952-53 have been received for the fol- 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
*McCracken 


4t 


KENTUCKY 


Independent Districts 
Marion 


Murray State College 
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THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
* Russellville Scottsville 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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ie Hart Taylor Washington 
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; Ferguson Science Hill 
Dir. 
ain 

age UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

: | Counties Independent Districts 
ipal Clay Barbourville Williamsburg 
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lley | UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
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wre CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

ibel Counties Independent Districts 
iler Jackson Mercer * Montgomery Carlisle 
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yers EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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lips Floyd Lewis Martin Ashland Fairview *Greenup 
len Mason Raceland * Russell Vanceburg 
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when you think CHAIRS 


School Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Folding Chairs 
. . . all types, only top lines. Call or write: 








TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 
220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary 
State Teachers 
Retirement System 
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1. Q. Our group is study- 
ing the Retirement Sys- 
tem. What do you con- 
sider the most 
tant features? 
A. (1) It is a joint con- 
tributory system in 
which the management 
and control is in the 
membership. 


impor- 


(2) Upon termination of 
membership the mem- 
ber receives a refund 
including contributions 
and interest, or an annuity if eligible. The 
refund provision has a value of about $300,- 
000 per year to the membership. 

(3) The matching contribution of the State 
is retained by the System. In most systems 
it is credited back to the State if the mem- 
ber withdraws. This provision is worth about 
$300,000 per year to the membership. 

(4) The member has a vested interest after 
thirty years of service, a very valuable pro- 
vision, 

(5) Service credit may be retained during 
an absence of six full scholastic years. This 
provision saves to members thousands of 
years of service credit, 

(6) It is a 3 per cent system. This means 
a larger annuity than if it were a 2% per 
cent system. 

(7) The State makes the contribution for 
prior service. In many systems the members 
buy credit for prior service. 

(8) The great support by the State; for the 
preceding quadrennium $8,600,000, for this 
biennium $4,348,220. Members retiring now 
receive annuities worth ten times or more 
the amount contributed by the member. 
This could not obtain if the State matched 
the members’ contributions only. 

(9) It is a reserve system. Prospective bene- 
fits have increased from $16 million to $70 
million in ten years. 


. Q. How can we get information on the Re- 


tirement System? 

A. Read the Teachers’ Handbook and the 
Annual Report. Send question to the Re- 
tirement Office to be answered. The Secre- 
tary is available to attend teachers’ meetings 
to explain the Retirement Law and to answer 
questions. 


4. 


5. 


6. 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


8. 


Q. I withdrew my account in 1947. I taught 
in 1951-52 and became a new member of 
the Retirement System at that time, at age 
My salary is more than $2,400. Can I 
qualify for an annuity? 

A. Yes. Teach regularly, qualify for the max- 
imum at age 70. You will be eligible for an 
annuity at age 60 provided you have taught 
at least twenty years and that the last five 
years immediately preceding retirement were 
consecutive full years, 


35. 


Q. I am enlisting in the air force. Should 
I withdraw my Retirement Policy No. 0345? 
A. If you plan to stay in the teaching pro- 
fession after discharge, pay your retirement 
dues during the time you are in Service and 
receive credit for the time spent in Service 
as if you had taught. If you do not want to 
pay your retirement dues, leave your account 
with the Teachers’ Retirement System, and 
you may make these payments after dis- 
charge. Do not withdraw your account u- 
less you are permanently leaving the teach- 
ing profession. 


Q. I have taught thirty years and have Leave 
of Absence for the year 1952-53. What 
should I do to keep my Retirement Policy in 
force? Am I eligible to retire? 

A. Pay your retirement dues while on de- 
ferred retirement. Since you have thirty 
years of service, you are not required to 
file notice of the Leave of Absence unless 
vou are over 60 years old. Each year paid 
for will add a year of service credit. 

If you do not want to pay your dues, leave 
your account in the Retirement System and 
ask for your annuity on July 1 of any year 
from now to the end of the year in which 
you reach age 65. If you do not teach any 
more, ask for your annuity at age 65 at the 
latest. 

You are eligible to retire now, regardless of 
age, since you have thirty years of service 
credit. 


Q. Are the self-employed earning a net in- 
come of $600 or more per year required to 
have coverage under Social Security? 

A. Yes. Payment of the tax is made on the 
blank on which you report your Federal 
Income Tax. Please note that a person hav- 
ing a salary as an employee in another posi- 
tion or profession and having a net income 
from his business of $600 or more, would if 
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his salaried position is covered, pay 1% per 
cent on the first $3,600 in salary, and if his 
salary was $3,600 or more, he would not 
pay on the net income of his business. The 
rate paid for self-employed people is 2%4 per 
cent. 

7. Q. Are farmers required to have coverage 
under Social Security? 

A. Farm labor is covered, but farmers are 
excluded from coverage. 

8. Q. If a worker covered by Social Security 

does not get six quarters of coverage by age 
75, is he covered? 
A. He continues to pay the Social Security 
Tax and age 75 does not stop him from 
securing additional quarters of coverage. 
After he has six quarters of coverage at age 
75 or older, he continues to pay the Social 
Security Tax but he may apply for monthly 
benefits under Social Security if he has six 
quarters or more of coverage. 





Free plans for making fit - together 
Christmas cutouts, which will be suit- 
able for classroom projects and decoration, 
may be obtained by writing Masonite 
Corporation, 111 West Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. The Thanksgiving plan 
shows a photograph of turkeys and a 
scaled pattern. On the Christmas plan is 
a picture of Santa in his reindeer-drawn 
sleigh and three novel, cone-shaped Christ- 
mas trees. Parts are scaled on graph paper. 












Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 

® Subject areas 

® Grade levels 
We have America’s finest library of 
educational, religious and entertain- 
ment films for rental, nearly 3,000 
titles. 
Fast, efficient service from our 
large library. 


Write today for your freecatalog to... 
Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 





A hundred thousand men coming one after another could not move a ton weight, 
but the united strength of 50 could transport it with ease.—George Washington 











December, Nineteen Fifty-two 


Serving... 


motorists with dependable petroleum products since the days 


of the first horseless-carriage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 

LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 17, 1953 
TED C. GILBERT, Maysville, First Vice- 

I oe ee April 17, 1953 


MRS. CAROLYN BERGMANN, 2021 Kenilworth Place, 
Louisville 5, Second Vice-President April 17, 1958 










FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe................. June 30, 1954 
H. W. WILKEY, Madisonville. June 30, 1953 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow.... ...June 30, 1954 
JAMES T. ALTON, Vine Grove.................. June 30, 1953 


Term Expires 

MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 13 June 80, 1953 
j. A. CAWOOD; Harian..............-.....-.. ..June 80, 1954 








RUSSELL BRIDGES, Fort Thomas............ June 80, 1954 
VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville..................... June 30, 1953 
M. C. NAPIER, Hazard.............. 30, 1955 
P. H. HOPKINS, Somerset... 80, 1955 
EMILY REEVES, Danville....... 30, 1953 
C. D. REDDING, Franktott................<...... April 17, 1953 





Actinc ExrecuTIVE SECRETARY, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Director OF FieLtp SERvIcCE, MISS NONA BURRESS 


Director OF PusBLic RELATIONS, J. M. DODSON 


DIRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—W. Z. Carter, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—C. V. Watson, Calhoun 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Dr. Mary I. Cole, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—T. O. Thompson, Mumfordville 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—John Potter, Bedfdrd 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Frank J. Ogden, Winchester 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, Salyersville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Dorman Strunk, Pine Knot 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Morris Cierley, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Dr. John H. Boyd, Benham 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—J. W. Boxley, Jackson 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHOooL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Omer Carmichael, Board 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—E. M. Norsworthy, Fayette County Schools, 
Lexington 
ELEMENTARY EpuUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, 413 Kingsway Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Kathleen Moore, Union College, Barbourville 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Florence Martin, 122 S. Hanover, Lexing- 


ton 
Sec-vtary—Alice Clark, 1310 S. Sixth, Louisville 8 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
Secretary——Marshall Black, Harrodsburg 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 

President—Mrs. Mary F. Burt, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Cassie Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Ave., 
Louisville 11 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Ethel Congleton, Henry Clay H. S., Lex- 


of Education, 


ington 
Secretary—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., 
Lexington 


Librarians, Conference of 
ee Katherine Barnett, Prestonia School, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Nancy Watts, 
Flemingsburg 


Fleming County H. S., 
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Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. §., 


Lexington 
Secretary—Lula Dalton, Eastem High School, Mid- 
dletown 


Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. McGlon, Baptist Seminary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—LaNelle Woods, Nicholasville 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary: 
President—John Robinson, Danville 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High School, Mid- 
dletown 
Elementary: 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 13 
Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 


Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, 25 E. Seventh, Covington 
Secretary—Claudia Payne, Fort Thomas 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan Co. Vocational School, 
Harlan 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, 
U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon H. S., Corydon 
Secretary— 


College of Education, 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education 
President—Mrs. Mildred Gilmore, 
Louisville 
Secretary— 
Guidance 
President—Charles Leonard Hocker, 111 Chelon 
Drive, Lexington 33 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South 
Third, Louisville 2 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray 
Trades and Industries 
President—H. J. Daily, Lafayette Vocational School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 


CoLLEGES, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary— 


duPont Manual, 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. T. C. Herndon, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Rev. Joseph Scharfenberger, St. Mary 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, Covington 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Paul C. Overstreet, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Fred Harris, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead 
CLAssROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. R. H. Littrell, Owenton 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Vernon Anderson, Murray State 

Murray 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 

Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 

President—Frances §S. Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Susan Price, Paducah Junior College, Paducah 

Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Bowling Green 

Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Wilton Tucker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 

ington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Fields, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 


College, 


President—Bernard Miller, Daviess County Schools, 
Owensboro 

Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—L. J. Charmoli, duPont Manual H. S., Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Dixie Heights H. S., Cov- 
ington 


Industrial Arts 
President—Louis Rogge, duPont Manual H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—John Edward Heller, duPont Manual H. § 
Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—-James E. Van Peursem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 6 
Psychological Association, Kentuc! 
President—Dr. Robert B. Bills, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lexing- 
ton 
Schoo] Board Members Association 
President—William C. Rees, Winchester 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Association for 


President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Ave., 
Lexington 

Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey E, Allen, 1510 Heybum Building, 
Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, Louisville 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 









Term Expires 











Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville........ June 30, 1954 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville.......................... June 30, 1954 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, 

[oe RS SEE Ok eee eee eee eae June 30, 1954 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville.. as 30, 1954 
Gormmin Comiite, TRGB 0G nee. ccncc.sccccensancccssene 80, 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Ave., 

DS SS aie Se ae ease June 30, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland........... eeodged June 30, 1954 
Leslie T.. Miller, Ft. “Thomas.......cs.s0-ceseo<o<e June 30, 1954 
Freda Baugh, Somerset June 30, 1954 


(1 vacancy) 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 





Wendell P. Butler, Frankfort...................... January 1, 1956 
Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville........... June 30, 1954 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville..... June 30, 1953 
J. A. Caywood, Independence........... June 30, 1954 
merry Sparks, Mutray.........--........ oe June 30, 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, Covington........... ‘ June 30, 1955 
Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.......... June 30, 1953 
Ralph Cherry, Owensboro.....................------- June 30, 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington...... April 17, 1953 
Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg.................. June 30, 1954 
James Pursifull, Calvin June 30, 1954 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, Shelbyville...................... June 30, 1954 

Term Expires 
Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Bardstown............ June 80, 1955 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling June 80, 1956 
Mrs. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet............ June 80, 1954 


Term Expires 
Tullus Chambers, Benton.....................---...--- June 80, 1953 
Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington, ex officio........ April 17, 1953 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman 

Nona Burress, Executive Secretary 

Louise Combs, Professional Adviser 

District Chairmen: 

First District—Harry Sparks, Murray 

Second District—John Howard, Lewisport 
Third District—Dr. F. C. Grise, Bowling Green 
Fourth District—John E. Dickey, Hodgenville 





December, Nineteen Fifty-two 


Fifth District—Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville 
Central Kentucky—Dr. W. J. Moore, Richmond 
Eastern Kentucky—Monroe Wicker, Morehead 
Middle Cumberland—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Northern Kentucky—Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Upper Cumberland—Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville 
Upper Kentucky River—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
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superior 


Unit tables and chairs 
— by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combination of the beauty of wood with graceful and 
durable polished aluminum . . . to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom 
seating. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Constant supervision and completely integrated operation assure uniform high quality 
of construction and finish of all Southern Desk Company lines of institutional furni- 
ture, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


P SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Phones WAbash 1654 © CHerokee 2993 
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The first plunge into a jar of saw 


FINGER-PAINT is the 


s 


endlessly fascinating adventure for 
adults and children alike, for every 
movement of the wrist is meaningetul. 
Designs are easily produced for book 
jackets, greeting cards, vill Wrapping 
' 
{ 


paper. boxes, was 


e paper baskets, 


albunis, portfolios, sereens. tiles, 


howl decorations, ete. 


4 i %y Af 
ae ? 

i “a eon 4g 
Nee” ii , 


SEND for free illustrated Shaw 
Finger-Paint Craft booklet to Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smitn Go. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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STARS TO BRIGHTEN YOUR 


PROGRAM «x A suggestion we 


hope you find useful, interesting 





7 * 
Five-Pointed Star 
e es 
with One Snip 
Here Are Easy Directions To Make 

Use any paper with 8! Ata i Gi pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 
from I to §. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. 
THIs STAR, from POP. MECH. CHRISTMAS 


HANDBOOK of many things you can make, 
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EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when chewing delicious 


Wrigley’s pitire 
Spearmint a WRIGLEY S, 

I a y 
moc _ & SREWING GUM 
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—DLearning to Teach at U. K. 


| Education 42 a Career 


To follow education as a career one must be college trained. The 
training of men and women for a profession has been in direct 
proportion to the progress and development of civilization. There 
is now general agreement of the need for at least four years of 
college preparation for a teaching career. A fifth year is be- 
coming common. Even more graduate work is necessary to secure 
adequate training for many types of educational employment 
particularly as supervisors, administrators, college teachers, and 
research directors. 

For a copy of a new bulletin dealing with opportunities in educa- 
tion—including sections on undergraduate work, graduate work 
and certification requirements—write to Office of the Dean, College 


of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Second Semester — Feb. 7-June 6 
For information about admission or other courses, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington - 
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